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the things they say! 


I.C.I. spent more than 30 million quid last year on new plants. That’s what 


I like to see — big ideas being put over in a big way ! 
Yes, but isn’t there a danger of a company getting too large ? 


Why so? 





Because the sort of centralised control you get in big organisations kills initiative 
and smothers everything in red tape — costs rise and efficiency falls. 
But I.C.I. doesn’t work that way. 
It has 13 operating Divisions, and each is largely master of its own affairs. 


Certainly, the end-product of one is often the raw material of another, but 





there’s plenty of rivalry between them. 
Well, if the Divisions are run as separate concerns, what was the sense in merging them ? 
So as to make a common pool of all their research and technical knowledge — and of 
their buying and selling, too, whenever that could be done with advantage and economy. 
Is that all ? 
By no means. The merger also meant that the best brains in the 
business would be available to plan for all. And by putting 


all their money into one “‘ kitty ’’, they made sure that their 
ambitious new plans wouldn’t fail for lack of capital. 





You sound as if you really believed in I.C.I.’s sort of bigness ! 





I do. I.C.I. has to be as big as it is, to do the very big job it is doing. 


[A] Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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published not long after the Indian 

rising commonly called the Mutiny, 
concluded with an encomium upon the work 
of the East India Company, which had 
lately been abolished. The Company’s 
mission, it was recorded with pride, had 
been to “lead the way to the extension of 
European supremacy throughout Asia and 
the substitution of civilized dominion for 
the rule of barbarism.” To some readers 
today the complacency of these phrases may 
seem ironical, and even deplorable. Oriental 
nations have now almost everywhere become 
independent of European control. More- 
over, the writings of many contemporary 
Western historians reveal a profound change 
of attitude to Asia and its past. In Professor 
Toynbee’s great Study (examined in these 
pages, April and May 1955), “ the civilizing 
dominion of Europe ” is seen as a series of 
acts of aggression that have evoked a natural 


A MID-VICTORIAN History of India,* 


* The History of India from the Earliest Period to 
the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration by John 
Clark Marshman, 3 vols., 1863-67. 


response in modern Asian nationalism. 
More recently, Professor Barraclough’s 
book (reviewed in these pages, May 1956) 
has sought to emphasize the restricted range 
of European traditions, in comparison with 
those of the East. Indeed, Professor 
Barraclough argues that there is no such 
thing as a European tradition at all. This 
deliberate diminution of Europe’s stature 
in the history of the world has no doubt had 
a salutary effect on parochial thinking. But 
in itself it surely reflects a distorted view 
of the magnitude of Europe’s part over the 
centuries in shaping almost every aspect of 
the modern world. It also ignores the fertile 
continuation of Europe’s task by the United 
States. For these among other reasons we 
are glad to publish in the present issue Mr. 
Christopher Dawson’s re-statement of the 
Relevance of European History. Mr. Dawson 
pleads for “a new analysis of the whole 
process of world change,” which will take 
account of Europe’s important réle in 
“‘ breaking down the isolation of ancient 
world civilizations ”—a role that it is still 
effectively performing. 
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CLEMENCEAU in 1871 
** Devotion to the ideals of 
the Revolution ” 


Photo: Picture Post Library 


Clemenceau 
THE POLITICIAN 


“ Sometimes admired . . . even occasion- 
ally popular,” Clemenceau towered over 
French political life for nearly half a 
century. 


By JOHN ROBERTS 


EORGES MANDEL, WHO WAS MURDERED by 
(4 Vichy government in 1944, was 

almost the last survivor of the small 
group of Clemenceau’s close colleagues. By 
the end of the Third Republic, Clemenceau’s 
friends and enemies alike were forgotten, but 
the “Tiger” himself remains a legendary 
figure. His fame outside France is that of a 
great wartime Prime Minister, but long before 
1917 he overshadowed the politics of the 
Third Republic. Partly because of his aggres- 
siveness and his violence, he towered over 
the Left for forty years. He dominated it 
rather than led it, and only became a minister 
in 1906, the year that he formed his own first 
government. The experience of isolation 
hardened him. He was sometimes admired, 
and even occasionally popular, but he made 
more enemies than friends. His ferocity 
towards political opponents won him his nick- 
name, and he was always ready to back up his 
words with sword or pistol. 
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Aggression may spring from frustration. 
Certainly frustration lay behind much of 
Clemenceau’s violence. But there were deeper 
roots for it in his temperament. His first book 
of essays was called La mélée sociale, and he 
often wrote of society as if it were the battle- 


ground of humanity. In his book about his 
friend Monet he even wrote of art as a conflict. 
Such language came naturally to him. His 
thought was shaped by some of the most 
cherished tenets of progressive liberalism, but 
it had always a sombre cast. His political 
behaviour therefore lacked restraints which 
milder views might have imposed. He once 
defined his policies in terms which could stand 
for his whole career: “ En politique intérieure 
je fais la guerre, en politique étrangére je fais la 
guerre, je fais toujours la guerre.” 

It is difficult to separate Clemenceau’s 
temperament from his beliefs. The violence 
with which he took up his views made him see 
disagreement as enmity and criticism as 
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The Commune: fighting among the house-tops of the 


Faubourg Poissoniére 


intrigue. Most of his friendships dissolved 
under the strain he imposed on them. His 
correspondence with the Danish critic, Georg 
Brandes, was broken off because Brandes could 
not agree that the Great War was a simple 
black-and-white struggle of civilization against 
barbarism. Soon Clemenceau was sneering 
about his former friend’s Jewish ancestry. His 
intellectual exclusiveness is surprising, because 
most of Clemenceau’s ideas were common- 
place. His mind was powerful and vigorous, 
rather than original, and its most striking 
characteristic was the energy which kept him 
restlessly at work on a dozen topics at once. 
Not only did he write a novel, but also books 
and essays on philosophy, politics, science, 
art and sociology. He was deeply sensitive to 
physical beauty, shared the friendship of Rodin 
and Monet and collected porcelain and jade. 
He was above all an intellectual, with all the 
incapacity of his country and century for 
suspending his judgement; “‘ tout lui est prétexte 
a philosopher,’ wrote Octave Mirbeau, who 
knew him well. 





Clemenceau’s politics were shaped by his 
father’s views. Benjamin Clemenceau, like 
his own father and grandfather, was a doctor, 
and also a country squire in La Vendée. The 
family tradition was anticlerical and republican, 
and Dr. Clemenceau passed it on to his son, 
From it the young Georges learnt devotion to 
the ideals of the Revolution and not to be 
afraid of political isolation. He had been born 
in 1841, under the July Monarchy, and went 
to school at Nantes under the Second Empire, 
When he was sixteen, his father was taken 
away to be transported for political disaffection, 
and was only saved by the protests of the citizens 
of Nantes when he had actually arrived at 
Marseilles. The episode was an important 
lesson for Georges. When he went to Paris 
in 1861 to study medicine he showed how well 
he had learned it; he gravitated at once towards 
the republican opposition and the political 
underworld of the Second Empire. The 
family tradition was asserting itself, and he 
spent two months in prison for distributing 
seditious placards. Assisted by introductions 
from his father, he was admitted to the com- 
pany of Etienne Arago and Arthur Ranc, and 
even to that of the almost legendary Blanqui, 
whom he visited in prison. He found com- 
panions of his own age among his fellow- 
contributors to a newspaper, Le Travail; they 
included the young Méline and the young Zola. 

After graduating in 1865, Clemenceau went 
on a political pilgrimage. He went first to 
London to see John Stuart Mill and then to 
the United States. There he earned money by 
reporting the activities of the radical Re- 
publicans in the era of Reconstruction. But 
his American visit was unfortunate. An 
episode as a teacher of French at a Connecticut 
academy for young ladies ended in a proposal 
to a pupil. When the doubts of the young 
lady’s guardian were at length removed, 
Clemenceau married her. It was a mistake; 
the marriage lasted only seven years. 

When the newly-married couple returned 
to France in 1869, the political scene was 
changing rapidly. The last uncertain months 


- of the liberal Empire were followed by invasion, 


the collapse of the dynasty, and the siege of 
Paris. It was the opportunity of the Re- 
publicans. Gambetta, the new Minister of the 




















Interior, appointed Arago mayor of Paris, with 
orders to purge the municipal administration. 
One of the changes which followed was the 
appointment of Clemenceau as mayor of 
Montmartre. During the siege, Clemenceau 
discovered that he could be an administrator. 
When it was over, a grateful electorate sent 
him to the National Assembly which met at 
Bordeaux. There he was one of the 107 deputies 
who voted against the surrender of Alsace- 
Lorraine. He returned to Paris, to the storm 
of the Commune, which broke on March 18th, 
in Clemenceau’s own arrondissement. Troops 
sent by the government of Thiers came up to 
Montmartre to take away the cannon which 
the National Guards had dragged there for 
safety. In the lynching that followed, Clemen- 
ceau’s own life was in danger from a populace 
fearful and suspicious of authority. He failed 
to protect the prisoners of the National Guard, 
but all over Paris the mayors were losing their 
power ; Paris looked first to the National Guard 
and then to the new Council, the Commune, 
which was elected on March 26th. Some of 
the mayors, among them Clemenceau, attempted 
to put forward a compromise programme, but 
between the government at Versailles and that 
at the H6tel de Ville they were helpless; 
the civil war began. Clemenceau would not 
assist the re-establishment of “order” by a 
monarchist assembly and went home to La 
Vendée for the spring, his initiation to politics 
completed amid national humiliation and a 
civil war. 

He came back in July, when he was elected 
a member of the Paris municipal council. By 
1875 he was its President, and in the following 
year he became a deputy. Clemenceau’s 
political allies were the group with which he 
had been associated under the Empire. the 
republicans who followed Gambetta. Their 
programme had been accepted by Gambetta 
at Belleville in 1869; its essentials were the 
extension of democracy by universal suffrage, 
freedom of the press, and anti-clericalism. By 
1879 they had sufficiently frightened the Right 
for the Senate to have been set up as a check 
on a democratic lower house. But the pro- 
gramme had not satisfied the workers, already 
lending an ear to the Socialists. Nor, by 1879, 
was Clemenceau any longer merely a member 


of the republican bloc; he was the leader of 
the Radical left. His first speech as a deputy 
had been in favour of an amnesty for the 
surviving communards, and he was not pre- 
pared to keep quiet in order to woo those voters 
on the Right whom Gambetta and the oppor- 
tunist republicans wished to capture. When 
Jules Grévy became President in January 1879, 
the republicans were firmly in the saddle, but 
republican unity was already a thing of the past. 

Clemenceau’s quarrel with his former 
associates was not that he wished to change 
the official programme of the Left but that he 
wanted to see it put into effect. His conceptien 
of this programme was still that of the re- 
publican opposition under the Empire, with a 
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GAMBETTA, 1838-1882 
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Intellectual and lover of art : portrait of 
CLEMENCEAU by Manet 


few additions such as the abolition of the 
Senate and Presidency, described, for doctrinal 
convenience, as monarchical survivals. The 
rest of it, abolition of the death penalty, equal 
obligation to military service for all, and a 
system of compulsory free and lay primary 
education, were all old rallying-cries. ~As 
Clemenceau himself admitted ten years later, 
it was the platform of 1869. In one sense, it 
was even more conservative than he said. The 
battles which really interested Clemenceau in 
1879 were not those of ten, but of ninety, 
years before. To him, the fundamental radical 
aim was the preservation of the Republic, the 
cradle of all other hopes, because it was the 
inheritor of the Revolution. In the nineties, 


Clemenceau once demanded the banning of a 
play that attacked some of the leaders of the 
Revolution. He was refusing to distinguish 
between the good and bad sides of a revolution 
which he saw as an integral bloc. This was not 
a view that he held unswervingly, but it was 
one that coloured his politics from his earliest 
years, and it protected him from some tempta- 
tions. It also sometimes left him cramped by 
the radical purity of his principles. Obsessed 
by the revolution as a liberation of the indivi- 
dual, he remained obstinately opposed to 
socialism, which he called collectivism. His 
obsession with the ideas of the Enlightenment 
left him blinkered by anti-clericalism. He was 
sometimes unrealistically doctrinaire, still voting 
for the retention of the democratic scrutin de 
liste even when Boulanger had nearly over- 
thrown the Republic by using it as a plebiscitary 
device. But if this was a narrow base, it was 
at least a firm one from which to attack the 
opportunists for forgetting their principles. 
It was by attacking his former colleagues 
that Clemenceau won his reputation as a great 
destroyer of ministries. Although an anti- 
clerical education bill promoted by Ferry in 
1880 had been lost in the conservative Senate, 
more republican successes in the 1881 elections 
seemed to remove the need for compromise 
and moderation. Yet the opportunists refused 
to move. Anti-clericalism was their only 
concession to the Belleville programme, and 
even here the 1869 demand for the end of the 
Concordat had been replaced by declarations 
about the need for its strict enforcement. 
Clemenceau had already turned on Gambetta, 
and he followed up his attacks with others. 
Freycinet had involved France in an immoral 
Egyptian adventure, he argued, and, worse 
still, had wasted resources which should have 
been husbanded for revanche. Jules Ferry’s 
colonial policy was attacked on similar grounds, 
and his ministry was destroyed by Clemenceau 
after the news of a defeat in Indo-China had 
reached the Chamber. Unable to form a 
government himself in the teeth of the opposi- 
tion of President Grévy, Clemenceau could 
still bring down governments he disliked and 
did so. It seemed irresponsible, but he argued 
that it was not. “ Under various names and 
in different forms and language,” he declared, 
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“ we have been confronted in different cabinets 
by a single policy, the policy of procrastination.” 
Such elements of “ republican ” legislation 
as were achieved during these years, were often 
the result of radical pressure. The Trade 
Unions won legal recognition and rights. The 
press law of 1881 and Ferry’s education laws 
were carried by the opportunists with radical 
support, and a still more striking victory, 
because intolerable to Catholics, was the divorce 
law of 1884. The expulsion from the Republic 
of princes of former reigning houses was 
another radical victory. Some of the organs 
of local government were reformed, but the 
constitutional revisions of 1884 disappointed 
Clemenceau. On the whole, these were years 
of frustration for the radicals, as they were for 
their leader. On their left, their working-class 
support was being whittled away by the 
Marxists, wh’‘le their anti-clericalism alienated 
modern men t -ing of an old quarrel. It may be 
significant that in 1885 Clemenceau abandoned 
his working-class constituency of Clignancourt 
for the rural one of Draguignan in the Var. 
One symptom of his frustration was an 
increasing lack of niceness about means. He 
had co-operated with the Bonapartists in 
bringing down Ferry. The Boulanger episode 
was another example. Clemenceau’s aim in 
supporting the general was the reform of the 
army for revenge. “Ji faudrait faire revivre 
larmée de Valmy,” he told his friend Rodin; 
“* Sinon, Bismarck nous aura une seconde fois.” 
But his patronage of the general was also part 
of an attack on the opportunists, on whom he 
forced Boulanger as Minister of War after the 
1885 elections. When Clemenceau found that 
the general’s vaulting ambition was carrying 
him far beyond the “ republicanizing ” of the 
army, he began to doubt. Boulanger’s popu- 
larity and his association with the nationalist 
extremists and the monarchists soon made him 
a clear threat to the Republic. But it was only 
late in the day that Clemenceau’s loyalty to 
the revolutionary tradition saved him. Even 
in the crisis over President Grévy’s resignation, 
he considered using Boulanger to prevent 
Ferry’s succession to the Presidency. But the 
Suggestion of a coup was too much for him. 
Rochefort later said that Clemenceau knew 
that the Blanquists were armed and ready to 
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seize the Hotel de Ville should Ferry be elected. 
Even if the threat of force told in his favour, 
however, Clemenceau managed to keep out 
Ferry and had Carnot elected without actual 
violence. The crisis was the end of his alliance 
with Boulanger, and in May 1888 Clemenceau 
helped to form the Ligue des droits de l’ homme 
to fight the general. 

Many of the Boulangists, Dérouléde, for 
example, never forgave Clemenceau. They 
turned on him gleefully when the Panama 
scandal exploded in 1892. A few years before, 
Clemenceau had introduced a bill which 
allowed the Compagnie du Canal Interocéanique 
to float a new loan to cover additional con- 
struction expenses. The loan was approved, 
but the company failed in 1889. Mismanage- 
ment and a lack of realism in planning the 
canal had led to extravagance and unforeseen 
expenses, but among these had been more and 





From “ Histoire de la IIleme République” by J. Galtiére-Boissiére, Editions du 
Crapouillot, 1935 


CLEMENCEAU, the duellist, in 1886 
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From “ Histoire de la IIleme République " 


DELCASSE as Foreign Mimister in 1899 ; afterwards 
taunted by Clemenceau with humiliating France. 


Cartoon by Delannoy. 


more bribes to politicians and journalists who 
knew what was happening and could have 
destroyed public confidence in the scheme. 
Two men who had undertaken the management 
of the press and Chamber for the company 
were the Baron de Reinach and Cornelius 
Herz. It was unfortunate for Clemenceau that 
he was known to be an intimate acquaintance 
of the latter. 

In 1892 the government had already begun 
an enquiry into the rumours of corruption. 
The Third Republic had not yet become 
aware that its politicians were not necessarily 
more scrupulous than those of the Empire. 
But only when the Baron de Reinach was 
mysteriously found dead did the full violence 
of the scandal burst. Too many people were 
involved for the affair to be hushed up. The 
government of Loubet fell when it refused to 
exhume the Baron. There was talk of the 
bribery of a hundred and fifty deputies. A 


former Prime Minister was indicted. Herz 
had fled to England and this was unfortunate 
for Clemenceau: he was an associate whom it 
was difficult to explain away. His lawyer said 
that Herz had contributed nearly four millions 
to Clemenceau’s paper, La fFustice, and he 
had been involved with Clemenceau in 
patronizing Boulanger. Perhaps his services to 
Clemenceau were not unconnected with his 
steady rise through the hierarchy of the Legion 
of Honour or his telephone concession from 
the government. 

Clemenceau had too many enemies for the 
chance of making him a scapegoat to‘be missed, 
On December 22nd, 1892 an open attack came 
at last, from the Boulangist leader Paul 
Dérouléde. After alluding to Herz’s enjoyment 
of influential protection, he came to specific 
accusation: “‘ You all know him, his name is on 
everyone’s lips; but not one of you will utter it, 
for he possesses three intimidating weapons: his 
sword, his pistol, his tongue. Very well, I am 
ready to dare these three weapons and I name 
him: M. Clemenceau.” 

Once Dérouléde had given a ‘lead, other 
attacks followed. Many came from men eager 
to divert attention from their own connections 
with Panama. The nationalists ludicrously 
added the charge of a lack of patriotism, 
saying that Herz was the agent of a foreign 
power. The anti-semites seized on the fact 
that he was a Jew. Clemenceau was badly 
damaged. A cartoon appeared showing him 
clutching a bag of gold, and underneath it the 
words “Aoh, yes,” made allusion to his 
supposed Anglophilia. His enemies went too 
far in trying to prove with forged documents that 
he was a British agent, but he could not explain 
away his relations with Herz. He was pursued 
to his constituency, and when he stood for 
re-election in 1893 he was greeted by crowds 
of peasants howling “ Aoh, yes, M. Clemen- 
ceau.” Only half the electors voted, and he 
was decisively defeated. His career was over, 
according to the right-wing press. Only the 
Matin, while attacking his past record, deplored 
the charge of treason which had helped to 
bring him down. He was plunged into depres- 
sion, retired to La Vendée, and contemplated 
suicide. 

His private and public recovery came by 
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way of journalism. He needed money and began 


to write. (One production was his novel, 
Les Plus Forts.) He remained outside politics, 
attempting to influence opinion through his 
column in La Fustice. This separation from 
active politics was accompanied by a decline 
in some of the causes with which he had been 
associated. In spite of his warnings of the 
tenacity of Rome, Papal endorsement of the 
policy of ralliement led to the lessening of 
anti-clericalism. Social problems were dis- 
placing religious ones, and Clemenceau’s 
social programme was always thin. Unable to 
appeal to the industrial worker, his party was 
losing votes to the new Left, the Socialists, 
and increasingly it was becoming the party of 
the peasant and the professional man. Both it 
and its leader were revivified by the Dreyfus 
Affair. 

In 1894 Clemenceau applauded the court- 
martial which condemned Dreyfus. This was 
the general reaction; anti-semitism and 
patriotism were in agreement. There was no 
reason at first to suppose that Dreyfus had not 
been justly condemned, and Clemenceau only 
began to doubt the legality of the court- 
martial’s procedure in the winter of 1897. It 
seemed possible to embarrass the government 
by demanding a retrial. L’Aurore, for which 
Clemenceau was now writing, began to do so. 
His daily articles on the Affair were eventually 
to fill seven volumes. On January 13th, 1898, 
his usual column was replaced by a letter from 
Zola, to which Clemenceau had given only the 
title by which it became famous: 7’accuse. He 
appeared at Zola’s trial to defend his paper, 
and used the court as a platform from which 
to press for revision. The presiding judge gave 
him the chance to indulge his skill in repartee 
by recalling him to the court’s ruling that the 
decision of the court-martial could not be 
called into question; Clemenceau at once 
recalled another chose jugée, represented by 
the crucifix which hung behind the judge. 

The Affair was an ideal battleground for 
him. Three great causes with which he had 
been associated were at stake: the integrity of 
the army, anti-clericalism, and the ideals of 
equal justice which sprang from the Revolu- 
tion. “ Tout un ordre établi se trouve en cause” 
he wrote; it was the order established by the 


opportunists who had dominated the Republic 
and left it threatened by the crimes of the 


‘Church, the nationalists, and the anti-semites. 


The battle restored him to French politics, 
for out of it came the Bloc des Gauches. 
Clemenceau’s diligence in the cause of Re- 
publican safety had its reward when he was 
elected a Senator for the Var in April 1902. 
But, knowing how much he owed to the Affair, 
he was disappointed when it ebbed. He attacked 
Waldeck-Rousseau and Millerand in 1901 for 
being too opportunist and moderate in winding 
it up, and fell out with the unhappy Dreyfus 
because he decided to accept a pardon for 
offences he had never committed (for once 
Clemenceau and Jaurés, the socialist leader, 
were in agreement). Sitting in a chamber he 
had once hoped to destroy, Clemenceau took 
up again his old role as keeper of the con- 
science of the Left. 

The triumph of the Bloc des Gauches was 
the triumph of the old radical cause of anti- 
clericalism. But this did not restrain Clemen- 
ceau; soon he was attacking the new intolerance, 
that of the anti-clericals, and denouncing the 
dangers to the individual which were presented 
by the modern omnicompetent lay state. Nor 
did Combes’ foreign minister, Delcassé, have 
Clemenceau’s support, in spite of his entente 
with England. Clemenceau disapproved of the 
Morocco involvement and of the agreements 
with Russia. When Rouvier replaced Delcassé 
by Pichon, Clemenceau’s man, the Bloc des 
Gauches fell apart. But Clemenceau was 
getting old. Only in March 1906 did he finally 
become Minister of the Interior. In office 
he outraged the Socialists by turning strike- 
breaker, and by appealing to the Revolution 
as his authority for attacks on them. He 
soothed the Catholics by promising that no 
churches should be closed while he was minister, 
and in the elections of 1906 the Radicals made 
large gains. In October Clemenceau became 
Prime Minister for the first time. 

The political scene had changed since the 
Affair. On the left there now stood the powerful 
and truculent forces of the CGT,’ distrusting 
Radical promises of social reform, and pledged 
to “ direct action.” On the right there were 


1 Confédération Générale du Travail. 
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the sinister reactionaries of Action Frangaise. 
Clemenceau’s first ministry, paradoxically, had 
to be a ministry of the middle way, almost an 
opportunist one. It was less spectacular than 
his earlier career had fore-shadowed. But it 
survived, at the cost of balancing itself on 
shifting majorities recruited from the right and 
centre as well as from the Radicals, and this 
meant postponing social reforms once again. 
When the government fell it could point to 
nothing but the creation of a Ministry of 
Labour, one about-to-be nationalized railway, 
and pensions for some classes of railway 
worker. Clemenceau did not even support the 
income tax measure of his own finance minister, 
and it was thrown out by the Senate. Worse 
still, the government’s relations with the workers 
were stained by bloodshed. In two years 
fifteen people were killed and nearly five 
hundred wounded in industrial disturbances. 
A peasant rising in the wine-growing Midi 
was an extra piece of bad luck. When the 
government used troops to break strikes and 
forbade civil servants to join trade unions it 
enraged the socialists. Like conservative 
régimes, it used police spies and agents- 
provocateur, and discovered—on the eve of 
elections—a _ clerical-monarchist-CGT “plot.” 
Anti-clericalism was about all that was left of 
traditional radicalism, and the Papal emissary, 
Mons. Montagnini, was expelled barely two 
months after Clemenceau took office. But even 
here, Clemenceau was turning opportunist; 
the hated inventories of church furnishings 
were suspended to avoid disturbance. 
Although it lasted for almost three years, 
Clemenceau’s ministry was not a great one. 
More and more it was dominated by the Prime 
Minister’s anti-socialism. In 1880 he had 
founded an Alliance socialiste républicaine to 
stop the drift to the left, but it soon dissolved, 
and his views had remained firmly anti- 
collectivist. _ Sympathetic to some socialist 
aspirations, he could not stomach the means 
of realizing them by state intervention in 
economic aifairs. In 1906 he was even defending 
the Senate, broke with his friend Lucien Herr 
over the issue, and began to alarm his followers 
by his violence. By 1909 he was saying that 
“* La seule opposition est le socialisme révolution- 
naire.” 


But the government fell because of a 
characteristically bitter personal quarrel, an 
attack on Delcassé by Clemenceau. Delcassé 
had presented a report on a series of disasters 
in dockyards which blamed governmental neg- 
ligence. When Clemenceau once again allowed 
his invective to get the better of his judgement, 
and taunted Delcassé with humiliating France 
at Algeciras, the Chamber supported the former 
Foreign Minister. Some men remembered that 
there was an unspoken quarrel over a woman 
between the two. The country was not sorry 
to be rid of a ministry which seemed to have 
lost any direction, and to have no policy beyond 
that of staying in office. When the government 
was defeated in July 1909, the social problems 
which oppressed France were as grave as ever, 
and the unity of the Left which had emerged 
from the Dreyfus affair had been shattered. 

Clemenceau had at last joined, belatedly 
and inauspiciously, the ranks of former Prime 
Ministers. He continued to sit in the Senate, 
but as an elder statesman he lost his hold on 
public attention. Once more, he was condemned 
to a frustrating exclusion from power. His 
anti-socialism may have reassured the Right, 
but it did not save him from isolation. In 1912 
he failed to obtain the election of his candidate 
to the Presidency of the Republic, and Poincaré, 
the new President, bore him a grudge for his 
opposition. It required a new crisis to save 
Clemenceau’s career once again. 

From 1914, when he refused to take office 
lest he be muzzled by it, Clemenceau threw 
himself into scrutinizing the conduct of the 
war. His paper, L’Homme Libre, suppressed 
by the censor, appeared as L’ Homme Enchainé. 
He took up Daudet’s campaign against spies 
and traitors, and was eagerly joined in his 
witch-hunting by some dubious allies. He 
castigated “‘Jesuitical” generals from the 
point of vantage which he occupied as President 
of the Senate’s Commission on the army. To 
all excuses and evasions he replied implacably: 
“The Germans are at Noyon.” About all 
this there was some personal rancour and 
opportunism; Clemenceau wanted above all 
to be Prime Minister, as Poincaré knew. But 
at the same time his contribution to morale 
was enormous. There was too much defeatism, 
too much truth in accusations of German 
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The Peace-Makers: CLEMENCEAU after signing the Peace-Treaty, 
with PRESIDENT WILSON and LLOYD GEORGE 


bribery of pacifists, for Clemenceau to miss 
the target every time. The war again revealed 
him as a patriot. It resolved the ambiguities 
of his long career. All the battles were again 
one, for the cause of France was the cause of 
humanity, and the cause of revanche that of 
the Revolution. In 1915 Paul Cambon, the 
ambassador at London, already saw the value 
of his concentrated passion: “‘ avec tous ses 
défauts, Clemenceau vaudrait mieux que n’im- 
portera qui.” The great ministry only began 
in November 1917. In it, Clemenceau the 
politician was dwarfed by Clemenceau the 
statesman. The deputies did not welcome his 
dictatorship, but put up with it. In a sense 
it was not a part of his political career at all, 
for the demands of the war excluded him more 
and more from politics. At seventy-six, he 
was the oldest of the war leaders. His ministers 
were dim and shadowy figures, who, with his 
omniscent chef du cabinet Mandel, had to 
handle the politics of his support. Sometimes 
the older issues reappeared for a moment; 
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Clemenceau did not forget his distrust of the 
Socialists, and the spy trials and the arrest of 
men like Malvy and Caillaux, his own finance 
minister of 1906, were political as well as 
military measures. Inevitably, too, there were 
scandals. But Clemenceau ignored them. If 
the firing-squads in the moat at Vincennes 
helped to save the Republic in danger, they 
were sufficiently justified. The parallel with 
an earlier Terror was obvious, and Clemenceau 
had a long memory. He was, after all, the last 
survivor of the deputies who had protested 
at Bordeaux against the armistice terms of 
1871. 

The peace conference did Clemenceau great 
damage, both in France at the time, and 
posthumously, through the pages of Lord 
Keynes. Many Frenchmen unjustly believed 
that he had thrown away the chance of a strong 
Rhine frontier. Among them was Foch. The 
old charges of Anglophilia were dragged out 
again by deputies who had slid into the Chamber 
of 1919 by using Clemenceau’s name and 
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prestige. The new Chamber was dominated 
by the Right, and the Radicals had lost over 
half their seats. When it joined the Senate to 
elect a new President of the Republic in 
January 1920, the electors passed over Clemen- 
ceau in favour of Deschanel (who went mad 
shortly afterwards). It was an act of dis- 
graceful ingratitude, but Clemenceau was not 
without a share in the responsibility for his 
own defeat, because he was destroyed by men 
whom he had ignored. He had risen above 
politics, and no French politician could afford 
to do it. He had too many personal enemies; 
Briand, the Boulangist of 1889, remembered 
that he had been threatened with a court- 
martial, and the Tiger had wanted to shoot 
Caillaux. Smaller men cherished smaller 
grievances ; that of being left out of the delega- 


tion to the Peace Conference, for example. 
The Catholics knew that Deschanel had said 
that he wished to re-open diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican; Clemenceau would say 
nothing about this. Clemenceau was old, 
though vigorous (he had recovered easily from 
a bullet-wound in 1919), and if he were to die 
in office, the Republic would be faced with the 
scandal of a national civil funeral for an 
unbaptised President. The Alsatian deputies, 
it is said, went to see Foch, puzzled about how 
they should vote. He told them to vote against 
the man who had thrown away the peace under 
English and American pressure. It was not 
Foch’s only act of ingratitude to his supporter 
of 1917. When the vote was taken, Clemenceau 
lost by a small margin in the first ballot and 
withdrew his name. 
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His last years were spent fighting battles 
on paper. French politics were deprived of the 
ruthlessness, the egocentricity and the intoler- 
ance of criticism which he still displayed as 
strongly as ever. Like Bismarck, he lost the 
protection from himself which action had given, 
and took to justifying the great ministry in 
print. But self-centredness and ambition 
were all that he and Bismarck had in common. 
He was nearer to another great man whose 
career he had helped to thwart, Gambetta. 
Clemenceau’s lack of scruple about means does 
not really obscure the fact that he was a man 
of principle. With age he became more 
opportunist, but he always remained an old- 
fashioned radical. In the last analysis this 
meant he was an individualist and an anti- 
clerical, a child of the enlightenment. This 
position made his party look old-fashioned and 
left him ill-prepared to meet the problems of 
twentieth-century France, but was an unshake- 
able one in a crisis. Battle simplified issues, 
and liberated him from the twilight of political 
compromise. Scandals and self-seeking cannot 
invalidate his claim to be considered a great 
man. 

Nor, for all his authoritarianism and in- 
tolerance, did Clemenceau forget that France 
was a democracy. To critics of parliamentary 
nagging he once replied “ Gloire au pays ou 
on parle, honte au pays ou l’on se tait.” His 
patriotism was based on his conviction that 
France was the guardian of republican and 
democratic principles. It was a cultural, not 
a racial patriotism. This was why he idealized 
the common soldier and peasant; they 
guaranteed the republican tradition. During 
the war people noticed that the old man was 
always happiest going round the trenches on 
his fortnightly visits to meet the poilu. He 
responded easily to the soldiers’ affection. On 
one visit a soldier gave him a bunch of flowers 
gathered on the battlefield. They remained in 
a shellcase in Clemenceau’s room until he died, 
at eighty-nine, and his will then directed that 
they should be buried with him. His love for 
his countrymen was always greater, and more 
obvious, than his liking for politicians. It was 
one of the reasons why his political career left 
him the most disappointed, but the greatest of 
French Prime Ministers. 
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CLEMENCEAU in old age 





Pythagoras 


ARTIST, STATESMAN 
PHILOSOPHER 


By CHARLES SELTMAN 


II. PYTHAGORAS IN ITALY 


HEN PYTHAGORAS SAILED AWAY from 
WV/ the island of Samos, leaving the 
frustrations of a tyrant’s rule behind 
him, he was moving into a land where freedom 
then flourished. No autocrat had as yet got 
control of any State in the southern regions of 
Italy, which the Greeks called Megale Hellas, 
and the Romans Magna Graecia. Over seventy 
years of age—or, by another account, about 
sixty—he had already accumulated in his 
eastern home a vast amount of learning, know- 
ledge and practice.. In boyhood, as his father’s 
apprentice, he was drawn to mathematica 
enquiries by observation of the crystals used 
by gem-engravers. Sir William Ridgeway onct 
pointed out that 


combining his knowledge of crystallography, 
gained from his father’s trade, with that o 
Egyptian geometry, Pythagoras conceived the 
world as built up of a series of material bodies 
imitating geometric solids. Quartz-crysta 
would give him a perfect pyramid and double 
pyramid; iron pyrites is found in cubes massed 
together; the dodekahedron is found in natuft 
in the common garnet; and the beryl is a cylit 
drical hexagon. 


Hollow bronze statue of APOLLO, one of the first Greek 
figures made by the “subtle method of cire-perdue’ 
which PYTHAGORAS had studied; now in the Louvre 
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Egyptian priests, like those for whom he 
made the silver goblets, had long been familiar 
with facts to which he later attached import- 
ance. They knew that the circumference of a 
circle is about 34 of the diameter; that a 
triangle, the sides of which are in the ratio 
3: 4:5, must contain a right-angle. He him- 
self discovered that the fifth and the octave of 
the note given by a stretched string can be pro- 
duced by stopping the string at two-thirds and 
at half of its length. He was also led to the 
study of proportion by its effective use in 
temple and domestic architecture. He had 
watched the architects at their planning of the 
large Temple of Hera, the engineer building a 
big harbour mole and piercing a tunnel through 
a great hill at Samos. He had watched his 
fellow-artists bringing together two halves of a 
statue made miles apart, and had seen the two 
halves fit. Bronze casting by the subtle method 
of cire-perdue had become familiar to him, a 
worker himself in both silver and copper who 
had once remarked that the sound of bronze 
being beaten was the voice of some deity shut 
up within it. A long voyage, adventure, power, 
security and admiration, all led to the shaping 
of a vast amount of unco-ordinated knowledge 
into a philosophy of form, that contrasted with 
the older Ionian thinkers and their philosophy 
of matter. 

When we imagine Pythagoras migrating 
from Samos to Croton, we should not visualize 
a lone traveller, a sad old man, leaning over the 
stern of some sixth-century galley until the 
cliffs of Samos drop below the horizon. The 
truth, I think, can be better imagined in the 
picture of a small clan migration; two, three, or 
more ships, the patriarch in command, wife, 
sons, daughters-in-law, daughters, grand- 
children, servants, crew, domestic animals, 
and chattels. Long afterwards, Apollonius the 
Arithmetician stated that, when Pythagoras 
had discovered that the square of the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
Squares of the sides containing the right angle, 
he sacrificed a hundred oxen. This is probably 
a romantic exaggeration. But it shows that 
Apollonius thought of Pythagoras as within the 
income-group of those who could afford extra- 
vagant religious observances. It is not known 
why Pythagoras, travelling west, should have 


chosen Croton tor his new home. In Samos, 
however, he had a friend, Demokedes of Croton, 
the court physician, who might have given him 
letters of introduction. He sailed round 
Peloponnese and put into the Corinthian Gulf 
in order first to visit Delphi, a proper procedure 
for one who was to be a Founding Father, 
since he became, in effect, the second planter 
of the colony. There is a tradition that, while 
he was there, he showed some interest in the 
Holy Tripod upon which the Pythia sat and 
Apollo himself might sit. Symbolically, the 
Tripod was for Pythagoras most important: its 
association was with Apollo, Delos, Delphi, 
Celature, Numbers, even musical sound—all 
that mattered most to him. Furthermore, it 
had once been the badge and symbol of the 
Sages. In the fourth century B.c., Andron of 
Ephesus wrote a book called Tripous, about a 
tripod awarded to, and held for a time by, the 
Seven Sages in rotation. Thales, first holder, 
passed it to another; and it went the rounds 
until it came back to Thales, who then deposited 
it with Apollo at Delphi. Now one of the 
Seven Sages was Pherekydes, the teacher of 
Pythagoras. The latter, of course, was too 
young to have held the tripod in the original 
“ seven-rotation ”; but he—or his disciples for 
him—must have laid claim to “ sage-status.” 
So Pythagoras arrived in Croton about 535 
B.C., never to return to his home in Samos. 
When he got there, the city was in a trough of 
deep depression, having recently sustained at 
the hands of another body of Greeks in Italy— 
the Western Locrians—a serious military 
defeat at the battle of the River Sagras. The 
organization of the State had, it seems, gone to 
pieces ; and at the time when Pythagoras landed, 
there was no one in Croton capable of pulling 
the social order back into shape. He arrived 
with a great reputation; and his tremendous 
personality imposed itself almost instantly 
upon the Crotoniates, to whom he must have 
appeared as a veritable emissary of the high 
gods. Before we try to assess his profound dis- 
coveries in the realms of mathematics, geo- 
metry and science, we must consider his 
achievements in the economic field. The first 
problem that confronted him was monetary. 
Modern scholars have assembled a mass of evi- 
dence, showing that it had become imperative 
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Silver coin of CROTON with pressure-moulded tripod, 
probably minted under the direction of PYTHAGORAS 


to stabilize the State Exchequer by the creation 
of a coinage. 

Civilized communities, of course, have found 
it possible to get on without the employment of 
coined money issued by the State. A great 
country like Ancient Egypt never used coined 
money until Alexander the Great introduced it 
for commercial purposes when he founded 
Alexandria, whence it slowly spread to other 
cities in the Nile valley. Not until the Roman 
Republic had conquered the whole of Italy, 
and brought it politically into subjection, did 
the Romans discover the need for State coinage. 
People can make do quite satisfactorily with 
barter and unminted bullion; but it is a cum- 
bersome business. Certainly the Greeks of 
Asia and the bigger states of European Greece 
had grown accustomed to the employment of 
coined money a century before it was intro- 
duced to the Greek states of South Italy by a 
man of great experience, knowledge and genius, 
who could hardly have been any other than 
Pythagoras himself. Except for a solitary city 
on the west coast of the peninsula that used 
silver of “ Asiatic type,” no Greek-Italian 
states employed coined money. The coinage 
that Pythagoras proceeded to invent for the 
people of Croton was very original indeed. 


Primitive methods had so far sufficed for early 
Greek minting. An artist or a craftsman would 
carve an intaglio design on a thick disk of 
bronze—the obverse die, which fitted into a pit 
sunk in the top face of an anvil. On the lower 
end of a square-faced bronze punch, he next 
carved another intaglio design—the reverse die, 
In a little furnace nearby, blank disks of silver, 
carefully adjusted to the correct weight, were 
heated to make them adequately malleable; 
and, one by one, these silver disks were placed, 
with the aid of a pair of tongs, upon the anvil 
over the sunk obverse die. Down upon each 
disk came the reverse die, on the end of the 
square-faced punch held in a man’s left hand. 
The hammer in his right hand smote several 
blows upon the upper end of the punch. The 
tongs then pulled the silver disk away; for it 
was now a finished coin which only needed 
cooling. 

Croton’s first requirement was a coinage so 
odd and unfamiliar that it would not drift away 
in the company of foreign currencies. It was 
to circulate within the State, and to attract alien 
coinage to the State in payment of commodities. 
The type evolved was so neatly devised that 
dumpy foreign coins could be heated, ham- 
mered flat, and minted anew to make Crotoniate 
money. The weight standard adopted was that 
operating both in Pythagoras’ homeland of 
Samos and in Corinth, whose merchants 
handled the great bulk of the trade with Greek 
Southern Italy. When these requirements are 
borne in mind, it is pleasing to observe the 
manner in which the problem was tackled. 
Dies of large diameter were cut: the obverse 
incuse (that is to say, intaglio), the reverse in 
relief bearing the identical design of the incuse 
obverse die. They were carefully adjusted so 
that, between them, the hot flattened silver 
blank could be struck despite its special thin- 
ness. One die resembled the “ core,”’ the other 
resembled the “‘ mantle,” used in the manu- 
facture of thin-walled bronze figures cast by 
the cire-perdue method. Simultaneously, the 
design, with its heavy moulded border, took on 
the character of an object produced by pressure- 
moulding. Indeed, it is a well-known principle 
that thin sheets of metal, when traversed by 
pressure-moulded ridges, correspondingly in- 
dented on the under-surface, are remarkably 
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proof against bending or buckling. In fact, the 
joint effort of type and border was to render 
these thin flans immensely strong. Two further 
points are worthy of note. First, the inscription 
on the earliest coins was hammered into the die 
with little letter-punches such as silver-smiths 
then used. Second, the type was a big tripod. 
This, we have seen, besides being sacred to 
Apollo, was associated with Pythagoras himself; 
and, as depicted on the coin, it is a pressure- 
moulded tripod. 

Master of Croton, treated almost like a 
Saviour-god, Pythagoras with his friends began 
to form the famous “ Brotherhoods ” which 
included women members. Founded to advance 
the Apolline cult and the study of mathematics, 
geometry and musical theory, they soon pro- 
duced offshoots in other Greek South Italian 
cities, which then proceeded to introduce their 
own coinages of pressure-molded fabric, with 
their own badges. If he ever thought of return- 
ing to Samos, the thought was banished by 
news of the evil fate that overtook the Sage’s 
former master Polycrates and the people of the 
island in §22 B.c. Lured on to the mainland by 
a Persian satrap, the tyrant was seized and 
crucified, a barbaric punishment that the 
Persians had adopted from the Assyrians. 
Samos itself was taken over by the despot’s 
brother; and invasion combined with civil war 
to devastate and almost depopulate the island. 
It would seem that the Brotherhoods in Italy 
early adopted an aristocratic turn. Not only did 
this antagonize the people and, later, lead to 
revolutions; but Pythagoras himself probably 
behaved in a near-tyrannical manner; for about 
515 B.C. he was obliged to leave Croton and 
settle in Metapontum, capital of a great corn- 
growing state. There he died, perhaps about 
509 B.c. The Sage, who had seemed God- 
given to the people of Croton in 535 B.C., left 
their city after exercising power for twenty 
years. Are we to assume that one who must 
have combined the gifts and the energy of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Mr. Gladstone and 
General William Booth was getting a little tire- 
some at the age of ninety-three ? 

Concentration on ideas that are absorbing 
to people who revel in mathematics and geo- 
metry, in questions of design and form, had 
begun with Pythagoras; but, after his death, 
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similar studies were pursued and extended by 
his disciples and followers, and it is now difficult 
to determine how far Pythagoras went himself. 
But he went far in his concentration on form, 
and as Professor Burnet, one of the greatest 
authorities on early Greek philosophy, has 
remarked, “‘ We sometimes feel tempted to say 
that Pythagoras had really hit upon the secret 
of the world when he said ‘things are 
numbers ’.”” Numbers are part of the “ shape ” 
of things, immanent in things past and future, 
as well as in the things of present. They are 
essential to form; and Pythagoras, we have 
already observed, constructed a philosophy of 
form that contrasted with the teachings of the 
older Ionian thinkers and their philosophy of 
matter. If we are to understand the revolu- 
tionary nature of this construction, a little must 
be said about the older materialists. 

During the sixth century B.c., Greeks in two 
great Ionian cities began to ask themselves 
** what is this world in which we live ?” The 
first “ philosopher” was Thales of Miletus, 
celebrated for his theory of the material cause 
of the universe, and for the assumption that the 
various kinds of matter are modifications of a 
single increate and imperishable element. All 
things, he said, were water. Such an idea 
eliminated all thoughts of divine intervention 
and, indeed, rendered gods unnecessary; yet he 
made no attempt to explain why and how the 
one imperishable element could modify itself. 
Anaximander, also of Miletus, accepted this 
assumption, ‘but maintained that this material 
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Thick silver coin of CORINTH. Such pieces were often 
hammered flat to make flans for the coins of CROTON 
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The Delphic priestess of APOLLO, seated on the Holy Tripod, “‘ the badge and symbol of the Sages,” 
adopted by PYTHAGORAS 


““ something ” was mist or cloud; while his 
follower and compatriot, Anaximenes, chose for 
his principle, air, from which development 
took place by thinning or by thickening. Last 
in the series, about 500 B.C., came the famous 
Heracleitus of Ephesus, whose main proposi- 
tions were, firstly, that fire is the principle: 
secondly, that all things are in flux. The latter 
marked an important new departure since 
Heracleitus recognized that there can be no 
knowledge of that which is in flux. Up to this 
point, thinkers had been asking “what is 
Being ?” From now on, they found them- 
selves obliged to ask also “ what is Know- 
ledge ?” 

The answer that Pythagoras—himself of 
Ionian extraction—gave was: “ Knowledge 
resides in numbers that explain Form.” Many 
years later, Plato was deeply impressed, and 
even influenced, by Pythagorean learning; and 
from him and from Aristotle much information 
on this topic may be derived. Classification was 
essential; and numbers were classified as even, 
or odd: numbers that have no factors but unity 
are prime: products of three numbers are solid, 
and some of these are cubes: products of two 
numbers are plane, and some of these are 
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squares; the rest, oblongs. The odd numbers, 
being the differences between successive 
squares, were also called gnomons. A triangular 
number was half the product of any two suc- 
cessive numbers. Beyond ali this lay the other 
interests and sciences of Pythagoras and his 
disciples, including, of course, geometry, music 
and even astronomy; for his followers are said 
to have held that the earth revolved around the 
sun; and one of them went so far as to state that 
the earth had a rotatory motion. 

Pythagoras’ theories are the more surprising 
because of the awkwardness of Greek notation, 
which was almost as clumsy as the Roman. 
In fact, all sums were done on the abacus, or 
reckoning board, which was divided into 
columns for units, tens, hundreds, etc.; while, 
in each column the digit required was repre- 
sented by so many beans or pebbles, not 
exceeding nine. With an abacus much can be 
done; but Greek mathematicians probably had 
a capacity for carrying a great deal in their 
heads. Numbers, shapes, measurements, 
sounds, were now no longer taken for granted, 
but were studied with an excitement that 
merged at last, like all Greek experience, into 
sheer aesthetic pleasure. For Pythagoras and 
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his disciples, behind all these researches lay 
delight and the pursuit of happiness. The 
greatest tribute ever paid him was in a kind of 
epitaph by a philosopher and ex-Pythagorean 
of the following generation, Empedocles of 
Akragas : 


And there was among them a man of rare 
knowledge who had won the utmost wealth of 
understanding, and was master of all manner of 
skilled work; for whensoever he strained with all 
his wits he easily saw everything of all the things 
that are, in ten, even in twenty, lifetimes of men. 


Here is a concise appreciation by an author 
nearer to him in time even than Herodotus, who 
refers to his wealth of ideas, his skill in fine art, 
and the vastness of his knowledge. 

It is possible that a small-scale portrait of 
Pythagoras exists; for, although accurate por- 
traiture was not commonly produced in the 
sixth century B.C., it seems to have begun to 
appear, when a certain realism crept into Greek 
art, fairly early in the fifth century. Our belief 
in the existence of such a portrait is based upon 
the following facts. Mnesarchos I was a gem- 
and ring-engraver; his son, Pythagoras I the 
Great, a gem-, silver-, and bronze-worker, had 
a son named Mnesarchos II, who would have 
called a son of his Pythagoras. The family 


profession was celature. Pythagoras II, one of 
the most famous Greek artists, was a celator. 
He worked only in bronze, and he was almost 
always described as “‘ of Rhegium ”; but once, 
on a statue base discovered at Olympia, he set 
Tradition 


“The Samian” after his name. 





maintained that Pythagoras II was taught by 
Klearchos of Rhegium who flourished about 
525 B.c. Pythagoras II may have been born 
about that time in Croton; and, after the death 
of his grandfather, at the age of about sixteen, 
he may have gone to Rhegium and been appren- 
ticed to Klearchos. Two criticisms of the style 
of Pythagoras II can be traced back to Xeno- 
crates, a bronze sculptor and writer of the 
Lysippean School; they have consequently 
some value. Realism combined with rhythm 
and proportion were attributed to him. When 
an athlete gained three victories at Olympia, 
it was the custom to set up a portrait statue of 
him. Pythagoras II made in 472 B.c. a statue 
of Euthymos after his third victory, possibly, 
therefore, a kind of portrait statue; but we can- 
not tell how realistic it was, although realism 
was ascribed to him. If he had this gift, it is 
conceivable that he may have made from 
memory a quasi-realistic portrait of his grand- 
father, Pythagoras I. Such a portrait seems to 
have been known as early as about 440 B.C.; 
for it was copied by an Abderite die-engraver 
to embellish the reverse of a coin issued by a 
magistrate named “ Pythagores ”—and this in 
a city where the memory of Pythagoras I was 
held in reverence. We cannot be sure whether 
or no this “ portrait” gives anything like a 
faithful record of his features, but the pos- 
sibility is attractive. It means that a unique 
coin may provide us with the likeness of one 
of the greatest thinkers and most remarkable 
men in the history of the world. 


By courtesy of the Author 


Silver coin of ABDERA, c. 480 B.C. 
(enlarged) with portrait of PYTHAGORAS 
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HE RIVAL ARMIES WENT TO REST, but few 
to sleep, on the eve of that fateful day of 
St. Crispin 1415, in very different physical 
and mental states. The English had marched for 
seventeen days with only one day’s rest and had 
covered 260 miles, an average of fifteen miles 
per day. The greater part of the army, it is true, 
was mounted, but there remained an appreci- 
able portion of archers on foot. The French 
had not experienced such a trying and exhaust- 
ing time. They had certainly marched with 
speed, covering about 180 miles in ten days, but 
all but a tiny portion of the combatants were 
mounted. The mental state of the two armies 
was even more dissimilar. 
The English believed that they would most 
of them lose their lives in the inevitable battle 


next day. The idea of surrender does not seem - 


to have entered the heads of any of them. It 
was to be literally a case of “ do or die” They 
prepared solemnly for the contest, saw to their 
weapons, confessed and were shriven, and laid 
themselves down to rest on the rain-soaked 
open field. Well might they despair of victory. 
They had seen the enormous French army, over 
four times as numerous as their own, which 
was scarce 6,000 strong, of whom less than 
1,000 were men-at-arms, the rest being archers 
(for they had no artillery). It was a small army, 
but it was homogeneous and it possessed a 
degree of discipline that was quite unique for 
that epoch. Let a French contemporary, whose 
sympathies were French, testify on this score. 
The monk of St. Denys declared: 


“They considered it a crime to have bad 
women in their camp. They paid more regard 
than the French themselves for the welfare of the 
inhabitants, who (consequently) declared them- 
selves in their favour. They closely observed the 
rules of military discipline and obeyed scrupu- 
lously the orders of their King. His words were 
received with enthusiasm, and not only by the 
leading men; for the common soldiers also pro- 
mised to fight to the death.” 


The king had strictly enjoined complete 
silence in the lines that night, and his orders 
were obeyed. Such was the silence that the 
French outposts suspected that the English 
were preparing to slip away. St. Remy adds 
picturesquely, “‘ Not a horse neighed.” Henry 
V worked up his troops to a pitch of fervour 
akin to that produced by Joan of Arc in the 
French army marching to the relief of Orleans. 


The Battle of 


Agincourt 


OCTOBER 26, 1415 


By LT.-COLONEL 
A. H. BURNE, p.s.o. 


In the opposite camp things were vastly 
different. The French lords were wagering as 
to which of them should capture the English 
king. It is even stated by Polydore Vergil that 
they had a cart specially painted in which to 
promenade their royal captive through the 
streets of Paris. All was clamour and confusion, 
attaining almost to chaos. The noise of shout- 
ing lords, grooms and servants reached even to 
the English lines over half a mile away; the rain 
was falling steadily most of the night, and the 
French lords were shouting for their varlets, 
and sending them in all directions in search of 
straw to lay on the damp churned-up ground 
(recently sown with autumn wheat) on which 
they had to lie. In short, there was all the 
difference between the two armies. On the 
one hand was the ordered discipline of a regular 
trained army of selected soldiers; on the other, 
a vast rabble-like horde of hastily-raised troops, 
of a heterogeneous nature, brought together 
from all parts of France, and even from further 
afield, and lacking one single undisputed head, 
to whom they could look with reverence and 
confidence in the ordering of the battle. Indeed, 
there could scarcely have been a greater con- 
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From a sketch by the author 


The “‘ beautifully symmetrical” field of battle. The view is from the centre of the English line: Tramcourt woods 
on the right: on the left, the road to Calais. French grave-pits are marked by the copse in foreground 


trast, except in the arms and armour carried, 
between two medieval armies. 

The English king had billets in the village 
of Maisoncelles, but there could be little sleep 
for him that night. He must have been in a 
state of great mental excitement. What his 
inmost feelings were it is difficult to say. Until 
quite recently he had affected to welcome a 
battle, and it is generally held that he spoke the 
truth. But the sight that had greeted him that 
afternoon, of the vast French army, surely 
removed any desire that he still retained for a 
battle. Yet if he felt any misgivings he kept 
them strictly to himself. The story is well 
attested, and is not a figment of Shakespeare’s 
imagination, that when the impossibility of 
avoiding a battle became manifest and Sir 
Walter Hungerford exclaimed: 


“IT would that we had 10,000 more good 
English archers, who would gladly be here with 
us today,” 


The king replied: 
“Thou speakest as a fool! By the God of 


Heaven on whose grace I lean, I would not have 
one more even if I could. This people is God’s 


people, he has entrusted them to me today and he 
can bring down the pride of these Frenchmen who 
so boast of their numbers and their strength.” 


But whatever his secret feelings, he had 
other things to occupy his mind and attention 
during the hours of darkness. He was prepared, 
whatever he might say, to strike a bargain for 
the possibility of reaching Calais without a 
battle, and negotiations to that end passed to 
and fro between the two headquarters, just as 
they had done on the eve of Poitiers. The 
price he was prepared to pay was the return 
of Harfleur to its old owners; but the French, 
confident in their own strength, would not 
agree to this and the price they proposed was 
beyond what Henry’s pride allowed him to 
concede. The negotiations thus fell through 
and a battle next day became inevitable. At 
dawn on October 25th, 1415, the feast day of 
St. Crispin and St. Crispianus, the two martyr- 
cobblers of Soissons, the rain had stopped and 
the two weary armies roused themselves and 
were deployed by their respective marshals in 
order of battle. The English king, having 
attended mass, donned his armour and surcoat, 
resplendent with leopards of England and the 
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Map of the Battlefield 


fleur-de-lys of France, his helmet encircled by a 
golden crown, studded with pearls, sapphires 
and rubies. He then mounted his grey palfrey, 
having for some reason removed his spurs; and 
thus he rode down the line, stopping frequently 
to harangue the troops and to receive their 
acclamations. 

He then placed himself at the head of the 
centre division, the Duke of York being in 
command of the right division and the Lord 
Camoys in command of the left division. The 
French, however, appeared not to be ready for 
battle and a long, and doubtless painful, pause 
ensued during which we may describe the 
ground about to be fought over. 

It is easily described, for it is beautifully 
symmetrical. If the two contestants really 
desired a field that would give no advantage to 


either side, as they declared, they certainly 
found it at Agincourt. The arena formed a 
rectangle, the two sides being formed by the 
woods surrounding the villages of Agincourt’ 
and Tramcourt, the open space being 940 
yards wide at the narrowest point, and the two 
ends being formed by the two armies in line, 
just over 1,000 yards apart. There was a barely 
perceptible dip between the two armies, but 
the two flanks fell away appreciably, a surpris- 
ing discovery to the visitor, for no account 
mentions the fact. Owing to the slight dip 
between them the two armies were in full view 
of one another. Each army filled the open space, 
a newly-sown wheat-field, and as the arena was 


‘The French called it Agincourt at the time; it 
was at a subsequent date that they changed it to 
Azincourt. 
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slightly wider on the French side it follows that 
their line was slightly wider than the English, 
about 1,100 yards to 950. But the French, 
being many times more numerous, their line 
had a similar proportion of extra depth. The 
English men-at-arms were only four deep, and 
the archers about seven to the yard. The 
numbers were so small that the king could not 
afford a reserve, bar a minute baggage-guard. 
In this he took a profound risk. 

There is wide divergence of opinion as to 
the exact formation of the English army, but I 
believe it to have been as follows. It consisted 
in the main of three divisions, each division 
having its men-at-arms in the centre and its 
archers on the wings. In addition, there was a 
strong force of what we should now call “ army 
archers,”” attached to no division, but formed 
in two bodies one on each wing. The archers 
of the centre division would thus be in contact 
with the archers of the inner wings of the flank 
divisions; likewise, the outside archers of the 
flank divisions would be in contact with the 
“army” archers. Thus, looked at from the 
front at a distance, as the French would see 
them (and this is important for my argument), 
the English army would appear to have men-at- 
arms in the centre, divided by two small clumps 
of archers, while the main archer force would 
be on the wings. I suggest that the army 
archers were about 3,100 strong and the divi- 
sional archers 1,850. Thus the biggest clumps, 
viewed from the front, would be on the wings, 
each about 900 strong. A simple calculation 
shows that such a formation should just fill the 
space of 940 yards between the woods. 

The French army, unlike the English, was 
mainly composed of men-at-arms. These were 
formed in three lines, all being dismounted 
except the rear one and two bodies of cavalry, 
each 600 strong, stationed on the two wings. 
These were detailed to open the battle by a 
mounted attack on the English archers who 
could be seen grouped on the wings. The 
French army was practically an undisciplined 
rabble, and when I speak of three lines, I mean 
in theory only. In practice there was a deal of 
jostling, squeezing and intermingling of men- 
at-arms and archers, while the guns seem to have 
been pushed out of line altogether; it is doubtful 
if they fired more than a few rounds at the most. 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


HENRY V, from an illuminated manuscript 





Thus the two armies formed up at dawn on 
October 25th, 1415, and for the next four hours 
they stood motionless, eyeing each other closely, 
each waiting upon the other to advance. But 
a battle cannot take place if neither side will 
advance, and at eleven o’clock the King of 
England decided to take the offensive himself. 
** Advance banner,” rang out the famous order, 
on which everyone “ knelt down and made a 
cross on the ground and kissed it.”* The whole 
army then began to advance in line. 

The French front was, I reckon, 470 yards 
north of the Agincourt-Tramcourt road and 
the English army moved steadily forward till it 
was 170 yards north of the cross-road, 50 yards 
south of the present coppice wherein lies the 
main French grave pit. It moved slowly, 
frequently halting for the heavily-armoured 
knights to take breath. At extreme bowshot 
range the army came to a halt, the archers 
planted their stakes in front of their front rank 
thus making a sort of fence, and opened fire. 

This fire was probably calculated to provoke 
the French into advancing, for they had few 
archers with whom to return the fire. It had 
the desired effect. The mounted cavalry essayed 
to charge the flank archers according to plan, 
and as they started to advance, the front line of 
dismounted men-at-arms also moved forwards, 
probably without explicit orders from the 
Constable d’Albret, their nominal commander- 
in-chief. 

The mounted attack of the two flanks was to 
be made by parties each about 600 strong— 
there is much contradiction about the numbers 
—but owing to the confusion and lack of dis- 
cipline in the French ranks, only a mere 150 or 
so on each wing actually took part in the attack. 
That on the Agincourt side was led by Sir 
William de Savense, whose party in the words 
of St. Remy— 


“threw themselves on the English archers, who 
had their sharp stakes fixed before them; but the 
ground was so soft that the said stakes fell. And 
the French all retreated excepting three men, of 
whom Sir William was one; to whom it unluckily 
happened that by their horses falling on the 
stakes they were thrown to the ground, among 
the archers and were immediately killed. The 
remainder, or the greater part of them, with all 
their horses, from fear of the arrows, retreated 
into the French advanced-guard in which they 


* The Brut, Continuation H (ed. Brie), p. 554. 








caused great confusion, breaking and exposing it 
in many places, and caused them to retire to some 
new-sown ground; for their horses were so0 
wounded by the arrows that they were unmanage- 
able. And thus the advanced-guard being thrown 
into disorder, the men-at-arms fell in great 
numbers and their horses took to flight behind 
the lines, following which example numbers of 
the French fled.’”* 


Up to this point I think the story is quite 
clear and straightforward. But now comes the 
crucial point. Before quoting it, however, we 
must glance at the French main body, which 
was now advancing in the centre. 

All the authorities agree that when they 
came into contact with the English they were in 
such close formation that they could scarcely 
raise their arms to make use of their weapons. 
How came this about ? Surely they would not 
form up in such ridiculously close order ? I 
believe two causes conspired to produce this 
unfortunate and fatal result. Look at the sketch- 
map and you will notice that the width of open 
space in the French position was about 150 yards 
wider than in that of the English, and that as 
the French advanced their frontage would 
diminish owing to the funnel-shape of the open 
ground made by the two woods. This was 
bound to have the effect of compressing the 
advancing French lines. 

But I think there was another and more 
decisive cause than this. I have described the 
English men-at-arms as being in three groups, 
separated by clumps of archers. These archers 
were formed in wedges, which I take to mean 
the same formation that proved so effective at 
Crécy, namely, bastion-like projections in front 
of the line of men-at-arms. As the French 
army advanced they would instinctively, if not 
by order, concentrate against the English men- 
at-arms, whom they considered their rightful 
opponents—not the despised common breed of 
archers. Indeed, one account specifically states 
that they did so. Moreover, the nearer they 
approached and the more they were goaded by 
the arrows of the English archers, the more 
they would tend to flinch away from these 
archers as they pushed forward into the three 
ominous re-entrants that the English line 
comprised. 


* This attack, which can hardly have extended 
200 yards in distance and a trot in pace, is the 
subject of the famous “‘ Charge ” in the film Henry V. 














Fifteenth-century English soldiers 


It should be noted that there is no mention 
in the above English account of the horses or 
men being made immobile by the mud. After 
all, the English experienced the same mud, 
and they advanced farther through it than did 
their opponents. No, it was arrows, not mud, 
that turned back the French horsemen and 
started the rot. Nor did the mud prevent the 
French horsemen from galloping through their 
own infantry in the course of their flight. 

We can now return to St. Remy’s account, 
with the picture of the great mass of the French 
plodding forward into the centre of the field, 
goaded by arrows from the front and flanks 
whilst great breaches were torn in their own 
ranks by the panicking horsemen. 


“The English archers, perceiving this dis- 
order of the advanced-guard, quitted their stakes, 
threw their bows and arrows on the ground and 
seizing their swords, axes and other weapons, 
sallied out upon them, and hastening to the places 
where the fugitives had made breaches, killed and 
disabled the French, . . . and met with little or no 
resistance. And the English, cutting right and 
left, pushed on to the second line, and then 
pushed within it, with the King of England in 
person.” 


It would seem that only isolated clumps of 
archers penetrated beyond the wall of dead and 
dying that was soon all that was left of the 
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first French line, for their second line was now 
surging forward, and a great part of it had 
mingled with the first in an unwieldy conglom- 
eration of armoured men, utterly crowding 
out the crossbowmen who were originally 
between the two lines. The incursion of this 
second line merely added to the carnage and 
to the height and thickness of the wall of pros- 
trate forms, on to the top of which the agile and 
lightly-armed English archers mounted. 
Scarcely more than thirty minutes had 
sufficed to produce this astonishing result, and 
the battle gradually petered out as fewer and 
fewer Frenchmen remained on their feet. The 
contest had been for them a kind of nightmare: 
the more they pressed forward into the fight 
the more impossible it became for any of them 
to fight at all. They could not wield their arms, 
and one man falling would bring down those 
next to him—and there was no getting up; 
the pages, one of whose duties it was to help 
their lords to their feet, were not at hand. It 
was said that the weight of two men in armour 
falling on top of a third would take away the 
breath of the man underneath. Some English- 
men indeed fell victims to this disaster. The 
Duke of York at one period pushed forward 
into the front line. He over-balanced or was 
pushed over, and others fell on top of him. 











When, after the battle was over, his body was 
pulled out from the shambles he was found to 
be unwounded but stone dead. He had been 
suffocated to death. Thus perished the last 
remaining grandson of Edward III. 

Large numbers of the French men-at-arms 
met the same fate. Indeed John Hardyng, who 
was present, declares in his rhymed Chronicle, 
** More were dead through press than our men 
might have slain.” 

Thus, in a remarkably short space of time, 
the first two French lines, outnumbering their 
opponents by at least three to one, had been 
vanquished. There remained the third line 
who, it will be remembered, were mounted. 
They did not advance; to do so would have been 
fruitless, neither did they retire as a body; but 
there was considerable confusion, and many 
fainter-hearted men quietly slipped away to the 
rear. Those who stood fast became visible to 
King Henry, over the wall of dead. One glance 
showed him that for the moment, at least, no 
danger need be expected from them, and he 
allowed the victors to take up the congenial task 
of taking prisoners and arranging for ransoms. 
But it was a slow task, and a rather gruesome 
one, disentangling the living from the dead, 
prising open helmets, unriveting plate-armour 
and collecting and marshalling those of the 
living who could walk. The work had gone on 
for over two hours when suddenly two disturb- 
ing events occurred, one in front, the other in 
the rear. 

Only a small baggage-guard had been pro- 
vided, and it was quite inadequate to ward off 
a serious attack. Such an attack was now 
deliveréd by an armed marauding body, who 
broke into the camp, and made havoc therein. 
Not only were the royal beds carried off, but 
the king’s chief crown and his seals. At the 
same time danger suddenly loomed up in front. 
Strenuous efforts had been made by the leaders 
of the French third line, who were now joined 
by the Duke of Brabant (youngest brother of the 
Duke of Burgundy), with a small body of men. 
The force thus collecting in his front by itself 
outnumbered the English army; the English 
troops were completely off their guard, absorbed 


4 This is confirmed by The Brut (Continuation 
H): “‘ Great people of them were slain without any 
stroke.” (The Brut, ed. Brie, p. 555.) 
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in prisoner-taking. Moreover the prisoners had 
not yet, for the most part, been divested of their 
armour. The archers thus had their hands full; 
if they let go of their captives and moved off to 
repel the impending attack, their captives would 
have been free to pick up weapons that sprinkled 
the ground and attack them in the rear, possibly 
in conjunction with their comrades who were 
still running amok in the English camp. It 
was an ugly situation; anything might happen. 
Something had to be done at once, and there 
seemed only one thing to do: it must be a case 
of “‘ No quarter ” after all: the prisoners must 
be killed. Sternly the king gave the order, and 
reluctantly and hesitantly his soldiers obeyed, 
for it meant to them the loss of ransom. How 
many were killed is not known, but presently 
the threat of attack died away and the throat- 
cutting was stopped. 

Some modern English writers have con- 
demned this measure in unmeasured terms: 
““a cruel butchery ” it is dubbed by Ramsay. 
But needless to say, such things should be 
judged by the context and customs of the time, 
and no contemporary chronicler seems to have 
condemned it, not even the French ones. 
Indeed one contemporary Frenchman blames 
his own countrymen for it, on the grounds that 
their useless rally made this slaughter inevitable. 
It is also tolerably certain that the French 
would have done the same under. similar 
circumstances. Indeed twenty years previously, 
on the eve of the Battle of Nicopolis, the French 
commander had cut the throats of 1,000 
prisoners, so as not to be encumbered with 
them next day.° 

A feature of the battle was the enormous 
number of Frenchmen killed. The total can- 
not have been far short of 10,000 and it included 
three Dukes—Alencgon, Brabant and Bar—the 
Constable of France and commander-in-chief 
Charles D’Albret, together with no less than 90 
other lords and 1,560 knights. Indeed it was 
said that more than half the nobility of France 
were casualties. The prisoners included both 
the leading Dukes, Orleans and Bourbon, the 
count Arthur of Richmond and marshal 
Boucicaut, in fact a “ clean sweep ” was made 


5 Yet the latest French biographer of Joan of Arc 


seldom mentions the name of Henry V without the 


elegant soubriquet ‘‘ The Cut-throat.”’ 
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of the higher commanders in the French host, 
which thus became a scattered flock without a 
shepherd. 

The English casualties were at the most a 
few hundred, mainly wounded; it is impossible 
to give closer figures than this. The chief victim 
was of course the Duke of York, to whom the 
credit must go for the provision of double- 
pointed stakes for the archers. The young Earl 
of Suffolk, whose father had died at Harfleur, 
also perished. 

Of the actions of the French leaders in the 
battle there is no reliable information, but two 
stories about King Henry are well attested. 
At one period of the battle he entered the fray, 
and at that moment his young brother 
Humphrey of Gloucester was slightly wounded 
and fell at his feet. The 
king stood over his 
prostrate body till the 
Duke could be dragged 
away. The other story 
is that eighteen French 
knights swore that they 
would hack their way 
to the king of England 
and strike down his 
crown, or perish in the 
attempt. They perished 
in the attempt, but not 
before one of them had 
got within reach of the 
king of England and 
struck him on the hel- 
met, lopping off one of 
the fleurons of the 
crown and denting the 
helmet. The dented 
helmet now hangs high 





up on the wall above the tomb of the king in 
the chapel of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey—surely the most dramatic 
piece of medieval armour in existence ! 

In contrast to Crécy and Poitiers, the issue 
of the Battle of Agincourt was decided in the 
first half-hour. This is the more striking when 
we remember that the odds were even greater 
against the victor at Agincourt than at the 
former two battles, and historians have spilt 
much ink in trying to find the explanation for 
the overwhelming success. But I think the 
answer is not far to seek. Battles can be likened 
to a tug-of-war. On each side there are a 
number of factors, all pulling the same way— 
towards victory. The resultant force of all these 
factors is the measure of the “ pull to victory,” 
and the side which 
produces the biggest 
resultant is the winner. 
It is as simple as that. 

In the case of Agin- 
court, there is no need 
to label and examine 
each of these factors 
in detail, for all the 
factors except one— 
relative numbers—were, 
as far as can be seen, 
in favour of the English 
army. Hence the Eng- 
lish victory. The result 
can however be sum- 
marized in a single 
sentence: a regular, 
trained and disciplined 
army defeated one that 
possessed none of these 
military virtues. 


By courtesy of the 
National Portrait Gallery 


HENRY V, victor of Agincourt 


(From Chap. V. of The Agincourt War, by Lt.-Colonel A. H. Burne, D.S.0., to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 
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ORLD HISTORY, AS IT IS understood 
W today, is an entirely new subject. 

Sixty years ago, when Acton was 
planning the Cambridge Modern History, he 
conceived it as a universal history which would 
not be a mere combined history of modern 
states, but a study of the development of uni- 
versal historical forces. Yet at the same time, 
he took for granted that this history would be a 
European one and that it was only, or primarily, 
in Europe and its colonies that the movement 
of world history was to be found. But the new 
conception of World History, as may be soon 
for example in the Unesco world history which 
is being written at the present time, rejects this 
conception entirely and aspires to produce a 
work which will be ecumenical in treatment and 
scope, embracing the whole history of every 
people from China to Peru without preference 
or prejudice. 

The old European view of history is now 
condemned as provincial or parochial or 
“ethnocentric,” and it is generally admitted 
that if we wish to study world history we must 
pay as much attention to China and India and 
Islam, not to mention Indonesia and Africa, as 
to Europe. 

At first sight this seems to represent a great 
advance, but even if this is so, the advance has 
still to be made. For the great European his- 
torians of the past, like Ranke and Acton, were 
members of an international society of learning 
and they spoke to a wide audience who knew 
what they were talking about. Today world 
history has no such educated public. General 
historical knowledge has not kept pace with the 
advance of specialized studies. 

And it is inevitable that this should be so, 
since the linguistic barriers to the study of 
oriental history are almost insurmountable at 
the present time, except for a small class of 
specialists. Thus there is a serious danger that 
the relative widening of the historical perspec- 
tive to include the non-European civilization 
may be accompanied by an absolute decline in 
the quality and standard of general European 
history. 

Curiously enough it has been left to an 
Indian writer—‘ an unknown Indian,” he calls 


1N. Chaudhuri: The Autobiography of an Unknown 
Indian, p. 341. 
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The Relevance 
of European 


History 


World-history is constantly being re- 
written. An English historian here 
emphasizes the importance of the 
European contribution 


By 
CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON 


himself, Nirad Chaudhuri—to point out how 
grave this danger is. He writes’ as follows: 


**In the last few decades there has certainly 
been seen in Europe, or at all events in England, 
a decline in historical knowledge, accompanied by 
a pronounced recoil from the historical attitude. 
This is a retrograde phenomenon, for if there is 
anything that distinguishes man from the other 
animals, it is memory or consciousness of duration, 
and I cannot understand how the European man, 
having attained the high degree of historical 
consciousness that he did in the nineteenth 
century, can have stepped back from it to the 
uncultured man’s bondage to the present and, 
the still more uncultured man’s bondage to the 
eschatology of political dogma. Yet what the 
European man is displaying more often than not 
today is an utter lack of the historical sense. I 
sometimes seek the solution of the puzzle in that 
Spenglerian vision, the dreadful and tragic 
Untergang des Abendlandes, the untimely decline 
of the European peoples on their home continent, 
brought about by an internal strife as insensate, as 
inescapable and as suicidal as that of the Greek 
cities. I ask myself: Are we witnessing a whole 
society’s senile decay of memory ?” 


This is a very severe judgment, but it is not 
altogether lacking in justification. It is borne 
out for instance by Professor Barraclough’s 
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MAGELLAN (c. 1480-1521), whose discovery, in 1520, 

of the passage around South America helped to break 
the “oceanic barriers of the Old World” 


recent volume History in a Changing World, 
which is all the more instructive because it 
represents the views of a professional historian 
as offered to a popular audience largely through 
the medium of the B.B.C. Now Professor 
Barraclough starts from the conviction that 
the Russian victory at Stalingrad makes a total 
revision of European history necessary, and he 
even goes on not only to discard the nineteenth- 
century conception of Europe as the centre of 
universal history, but to question the very 
existence of Europe as a cultural unity and of 
any real continuity between classical, medieval 
and modern history. ‘“‘ The European inherit- 
ance,” he concludes, “is a tangle of unsolved 
contradictions, a thicket of dead ends, offering 
no direct line of advance ” for the future. And 
so instead of the old Western tradition that is 
centred on Europe and Greece and Rome, he 
demands a “ history that is truly universal— 
that looks beyond Europe and the West to 
humanity in all lands and ages.” 
Unfortunately, he does not explain how this 
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new history is to be discovered. He is himself 
highly qualified in the field of German medieval 
studies, but when it comes to the non-European 
world, he is completely at sea. He does not even 
suggest where we are to begin. He only refers 
us to Herr Spengler’s view of independent 
culture cycles and suggests that some new 
culture is going to arise in Russia or elsewhere 
—which will in time take the place of the 
defunct civilization of Europe. 

But it would be a mistake to kick down the 
ladder of European historiography before we 
have found a foothold in the new world. The 
fact that Western Europe has lost its position 
of world leadership does not affect the signi- 
ficance of the European historical tradition. 
So instead of saying Farewell to European 
History, as Alfred Weber and now Professor 
Barraclough have done, I would rather advocate 
a Return to European History, since I believe 
that it is only by way of Europe and the 
Western historical tradition that it is possible 
to approach that universal world history 
which has so long been the ideal of the philos- 
ophers of history. 

Throughout the past, down to a century or 
two ago, the historic world was not an intel- 
ligible unity. It was made up of a number of 
independent civilizations, which were like 
separate worlds, each of them with its own 
historical tradition and its own idea of world 
history. ‘During the last thousand years these 
great world civilizations have been four in 
number—China, India, Islam and Europe (or 
rather Christendom, for the divisions between 
Western civilization and its great Eastern 
neighbours was always a religious rather than a 
geographical one). 

It is true that the isolation of these four 
cultures was never complete. Europe was in 
contact with Islam, Islam was in contact with 
India and India was in contact with China. 
But these contacts did not go very deep. In 
particular they did not extend to a knowledge 
of the other historical traditions, so that each 
civilization tended to ignore one another’s 
pasts. Moreover, these four civilizations were 
far from being world wide. Altogether they 
represented an island of higher civilization in 
an ocean of darkness. And these barbarous 
outer lands were seen as lying outside the world 








of time as well as on the frontiers of the world 
of space. They were lands without history and 
even without common humanity. 

Now the unique significance of Europe for 
the development of world history is to be found 
in the part that it has played in breaking down 
the isolation of the ancient world civilizations/ 
and bringing the unknown outer world into 
the light of civilization and history. This 
achievement is so momentous that there is 
nothing to be compared with it in human 
history since the original creation of higher 
civilization (which, however, preceded the dawn 
of history). Whatever is happening to Europe 
at the present time or may happen in the future 
cannot affect the significance of this world 
changing event. It must, however, be admitted 
that modern European historiography has failed 
to do justice to it. Professor Barraclough is 
quite right in criticizing the disproportionate 
amount of attention that has been devoted to 
the political and diplomatic history of the 
Western European and North American States 
—to the English party system, to Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck and so on—as compared 
with the all important question of the relation 
of Europe to the outer world. Here’ the 
nationalist and politicist bias of modern history 
has distracted attention from the epoch-making 
changes which have been Europe’s real con- 
tribution to world history. 

It is true that the field is overpoweringly 
wide and over-runs all the conventional limits 
of conventional academic history. Economics, 
politics, religion, science and technology are all 
involved and all exercise a mutual influence on 
one another. The first step in this process—the 
breaking of the oceanic barriers of the Old 
World by the Portuguese and Spanish naviga- 
tors—is no doubt familiar enough, and yet even 
here comparatively little study has been devoted 
to the social and economic background of the 
movement and to the problem of the continuity 
between the new forms of colonialism, and those 
which had already been developed by the 
Italian maritime republics in their establish- 
ments in the Black Sea and the Levant. 

The second stage of the European world 
movement—the penetration of the closed world 
of the other old-world civilizations—was a 
much more gradual process, since it began 
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earlier in the thirteenth century with the first 
great travels of the Friars and of Marco Polo 
te Central Asia, India and China and has con- 
tinued throughout the centuries ever since, 
Here it was the Christian missionaries who 
played the leading part, though the rfame of 
Marco Polo shows that the economic element 
was also present from the beginning. It was, 
however, the great missionaries like St. Francis 
Xavier, Matteo Ricci, Rodolfo Acquaviva, 
Robert de Nobili and the rest, who alike in 
India, China and Japan were the first to estab- 
lish contact between East and West on the 
higher cultural level. The Jesuit mission to 
China in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, above all, was unique for its double 
achievement in convincing Chinese scholars of 
the scientific values of European culture and in 
unveiling to Europe the whole extent of Chinese 
culture—its history, its literature and _ its 
institutions. And it is, I think, a legitimate 
criticism of our current methods of teaching 
history that for a hundred people who are 
familiar with the names of the geographical ex- 
plorers, like Tasman and Dampier and Bougain- 
ville, there is hardly one who knows the names 
of the scholars who discovered Chinese culture 
—like Ricci, Couplet, de Mailla and du Halde. 

The only excuse for this is that the work of 
the great Jesuit missionaries and _ scholars 
belongs to the earlier phase of the European 
world expansion and did not lead on directly 
to the triumphant expansion of the third phase. 
The world hegemony of Western culture was 
introduced by the three great changes that took 
place during the eighteenth century—first the 
Europeanization of Russia—the one province 
of Christendom that had remained isolated from 
the West from the Mongol conquest to the age 
of Alexis and Peter the Great; secondly, the 
establishment of an autonomous centre of 
Western culture outside Europe in North 
America, and thirdly, the British conquest of 
India. Owing to thesé developments the in- 
fluence of European culture which had hitherto 
been limited to the coasts and the islands, pene- 
trated to the heart of the Asiatic and American 
continents and gradually subjected the trade 
and the resources of the non-European world 
to the new Western economic and technical 
organization. 
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During the great age of Western capitalism 
in the nineteenth century, the whole world lay 
open to the enterprise of the Western financier 
and merchant and to the skill of the Western 
technician and engineer. All over the world 
Europeans and Americans were prospecting for 
new sourcc; of wealth and opening up new 
markets and new channels of trade. During its 
central period from the time of Adam Smith 
to that of Cobden and Bright, this economic 
movement was cosmopolitan rather than 
imperialist in spirit, and was inspired by the 
ideals of the liberal enlightenment. The process 
which is now regarded as the exploitation of the 
weaker peoples and classes by Western capi- 
talism, was seen by contemporaries as the great 
means of world progress and international 
peace. In the words of J. S. Mill, “ it may be 
said without exaggeration that the great extent 
and rapid increase of international trade in 
being the principal guarantee of the peace of 
the world is the great permanent security for 
the uninterrupted progress of the ideas, the 
institutions and the character of the human 
race.” In the past “the patriot wished all 
countries weak, poor and ill-governed except 
his own; now he sees in their wealth and pro- 
gress a direct source of wealth and progress to 
his own country.””* “he 

And these ideas were not so absurd as they 
appear today. So long as the economists and 
the politicians accepted the liberal ideology, 
they were more interested in the expansion of 
trade than in territorial conquest and the 
establishment of a world-wide system of com- 
munications was regarded as the common 
interest of all civilized peoples. As the Roman 
road was at once the organ and the symbol of 
the Pax Romana, so the steamship, the railway 
and the telegraph were the organs of the new 
pacific world unity which was the ideal of the 
Western Liberal economists. 

Nor was this expansion of Western culture 
purely material. It involved the advance of 
knowledge and the communications of ideas— 
and that in both directions. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, Western science 
took up the work of the Jesuit missionaries and 
began to reveal an unknown world of oriental 


® The Principles of Political Economy (ed. Ashley), 
1909, p. 582. 














































MEHEMET ALI (1769-1849), carried out a “‘ revolutionary reorgan- 
ization of the Egyptian national economy.” Portrait by H. Vernet 


religion and philosophy. The discovery o 

Sanskrit literature by Anquetil-Duperron, Sir 
William Jones, Sir Charles Wilkins and Henry 
Colebrooke was one of the most epoch-making 
events of modern times. In the West, it pre- 
pared the way for an oriental renaissance which 
had a profound effect on European thought 
especially in Germany and France in the first 
decades of the nineteenth century. At the same 
time, in the East, the influence of Western 
ideas combined with the European interest in 
Sanskrit studies, produced important changes 
in Indian culture. The spread of education, the 
development of the vernacular literatures, 
above all Bengali, and the influence of personal- 
ities like Ram Mohun Rai (1780-1833) and 
Debindra Nath Tagore prepared the way for 
the revival of Hindu culture and the growth of 
a new educated class and a new national spirit. 
Thus it was the West that created Indian 














An English ship in the harbour of Nagasaki, 1673 
From a fapanese screen of the period 


nationalism by giving India a new sense of its 
cultural values and achievements. 

This two-sided process of Western scientific 
study and Oriental cultural awakening went on 
all over the East during the nineteenth century 
and has extended in the present century to the 
more primitive peoples of Africa and the 
Pacific. Here Europe achieved something that 
had never been done before, since neither the 
Greeks nor the Arabs nor the Persians, in spite 
of their interest in the manners and customs of 
strange peoples, ever succeeded in getting in- 
side the minds of the societies that they studied 
and comprehending their culture as a living 
whole. Today this has become the normal 
procedure of the modern social anthropologist, 
but its origins are much older than scientific 
anthropology, and are to be found in the new 
oriental and historical studies. Edward Lane’s 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
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Modern Egyptians published in 1836, is a 
classical type of what I mean, though no doubt 
it is by no means the earliest example. It seems 
to me to be closely related to the achievements 
of nineteenth-century historians—to works 
like de Tocqueville’s work on American Demo- 
cracy, on the one hand, and to Fustel de Coul- 
anges’ book on the Ancient City or Burckhardt’s 
Renaissance, on the other. 

No_ doubt this new historical and socio- 
logical humanism was the work of a small elite. 
For one man like Lane or Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone or Brian Hodgson, there were a hundred 
Jos Sedleys or William Hickeys: and if there 
had been more of the former type, the history 
of the modern world would have been very 
different. 

But, on the other hand, it may be argued 
that it was Kipling’s “‘ Sons of Martha,” the 
engineers and civil servants and sanitary 
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inspectors, who performed the essential task of 
breaking through the inherited tyranny of 
prejudice and custom and thrusting the new 
scientific and technical order on a hundred un- 
willing peoples. It may be objected that this 
function might have been performed by the 
oriental peoples themselves without Western 
control. But Japan is the only example of a 
people accepting a radical change in its way of 
life without being forced to do so by Western 
economic or political power. The natural 
reaction of oriental nationalism to Western 
contact was reactionary in both senses of the 
word. Those reactionary nationalists or tradi- 
tionalists who led the resistance to Western 
imperialism in the nineteenth century were by 
no means inferior in character to the leaders of 
the later nationalist movements—some of 
them like ‘Abd al Khadir in Algeria, Shamy] in 
the Caucasus, the Khalifa ‘Abdullah in the 
Egyptian Sudan, were heroic figures, but they 
were doomed to inevitable defeat because they 
did not possess the techniques and the scientific 
organization of the civilization that they 
resisted. All the triumphs of modern oriental 
nationalism have been the work of men of 
Western education, who were able to use the 
ideas and knowledge of the West in the service 
of their own peoples. 

This new class was, however, literary rather 
than scientific in training. It was composed, 
especially in India and in the Near East, of 
lawyers and journalists and schoolmasters, 
rather than engineers and doctors and eco- 
nomists. It remained for a long time suspended 
between two worlds—filled with enthusiasm for 
the material civilization and democratic ideals 
of the West, but still profoundly attached to the 
memory of its ancient cultural traditions. 

Hence the ambivalence of the modern 
nationalist movements. The Westernized intel- 
ligentsia acted as the spearhead of national mass 
movements which were animated by anti- 
Western xenophobia. But the moment that 
independence had been secured, they took over 
the réle of the European administrators and 
proceeded to modernize oriental society far 
more drastically than the old colonialism had 
ever dared to do. And this tendency is most 
pronounced in Communist states, where the 
traditional religious foundations of oriental 
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culture are being destroyed just as ruthlessly as 
the alien power of Western capitalism, which is 
much less deeply rooted. Thus the movement 
of world changes that was inaugurated in 
Western Europe several centuries ago, has now 
been so fully assimilated by the East that it is 
being carried forward by the very forces that 
are most overtly hostile to the West. And 
though this may well mean the end of the 
political predominance of Europe, it certainly 
cannot be used as an argument against the 
significance of the Western achievement. It is 
in fact a process which was foreseen and fore- 
told by some of the typical representatives of 
nineteenth century—and perhaps eighteenth 
century—Liberalism, for their idealism was 
cosmopolitan rather than nationalist in its 
outlook. As the most aggressive booster of the 
West proclaimed, the great adventure of 
Western Man, the discovery of the New World, 
is at the same time a passage to India and more 
than India; the voyage of the mind’s return to 
its first wisdom—the understanding of the past 
and the comprehension of the whole, and the 
meeting of the two opposite poles of the globe 
in a united humanity. 

This liberal idealism seems very remote from 
the racial and cultural conflicts of the existing 
situation. Nevertheless we are witnessing far- 
reaching attempts to establish relations between 
Eastern and Western culture and to create an 
organized system of world order, and both of 
these movements are the direct products of 
nineteenth-century Western ideas. No doubt 
it is only too easy to conceive the breakdown of 
these attempts and the return by way of oriental 
and African nationalism to a system of closed 
cultures. But this offers no real prospect of a 
new creative culture cycle. Rather it suggests 
the coming of a new dark age and the gradual 
decline of the standards of culture. The only 
real alternative to the tradition of Western 
liberalism is that of Eastern Communism, and 
this is so deeply committed to the principles of 
Western science and technology and to one 
version of Western social and political ideas that 
it can hardly be regarded as representative of 
oriental culture. 

But neither can it be regarded as completely 
Western. It seems a kind of tertium quid: an 
intermediate power which stands in a somewhat 





similar position to the European state and to 
Western socialism as the reformed Tsardom of 
Peter the Great did to the Enlightened Mon- 
archy of Europe in the eighteenth century. But 
in spite of the distance that Russian and oriental 
Communism has travelled from its Marxian 
origins in practice, it still remains completely 
faithful to the Marxian theory, and most of all 
in its theory of history. The Communist 
philosophy of history is still the original theory 
which Marx derived from his study of French 
politics, English economics and Hegelian meta- 
physics. And in spite of all the attempts that 
have been made to adjust this theory to non- 
European realities, the system still retains clear 
marks of its Western origin, being fully intel- 
ligible only when it is seen in its original 
nineteenth-century Western European setting. 

No doubt it is possible to explain the deve- 
lopment of Communism in different and non- 
Western terms. It might be seen as a reversion 
to the social and political traditions of the 
oriental state. After all in Marx’s own youth a 
very remarkable experiment in state capitalism 
was being carried out in the Near East which in 
many respects foreshadows the recent deve- 
lopments of state planning in Communist 
countries. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century Mehemet Ali was carrying out a revolu- 
tionary reorganization of the Egyptian national 
economy. The landlords were expropriated, a 
new system of irrigation was introduced and the 
peasants were compelled to cultivate new crops 
for the export market. At the same time new 
industries were created and state factories 
established. By 1830 it is said that 95 per cent 
of the total exports and 40 per cent of the 
imports were on behalf of the state. 

It is easy to see a parallel between this bold 
attempt to collectivize and industrialize a 
peasant economy by direct bureaucratic control, 
and what Stalin did in Russia under his suc- 
cessive five years plans; even the details are 
similar—the resistance of the Kulaks, the 
sabotage of the new machines, the shortage of 
consumer goods and the sacrifice of the peasants 
standard of living to the requirements of the 
state trading system. Certainly neither system 
-has much in common with the Marxian ideal of 
the workers’ state, even under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 


But however true this may be, it is not 
recognized by the Communists themselves. 
They are bound to remain faithful in theory to 
the Western aspect of Communism, because it 
is this element which gives the movement its 
popular appeal. For if Communism were seen 
as a return to the Oriental tradition of state 
autonomy—if Stalin were regarded as a Russian 
Mehemet Ali—it would no longer evoke the 
hopes of the masses, since it would represent 
the cause of the oppressor rather than the cause 
of the oppressed. The elements in Marxism 
which are derived from the common tradition 
of Western socialism and democracy—the 
appeal to justice, humanity and the rights of 
man, even though they are not realized in the 
totalitarian practice of the Communist state, 
are still absolutely essential to the success of 
Communist propaganda in the East no less 
than in the West; and thus Communism 
remains committed to Western social ideals. 

So.too with oriental Nationalism. This also 
Owes its moral appeal and its positive qualities 
to the political ideals it has acquired from the 
West. Modern nationalism is an exotic growth 
in Asia and Africa and its diffusion has followed 
closely in the spread of Western education. If 
it loses this leaven of Western ideals and be- 
comes a negative xenophobic reaction against 
the West, it also becomes a destructive force. 
We saw this in India at the time of partition 
when the old mass loyalties asserted themselves 
in their naked elemental violence and the 
educated leaders of Indian nationalism recoiled 
in horror. But perhaps the most striking 
example of the strength of the Western element 
in oriental Nationalism is the case of modern 
Turkey, where the Kemalist revival which 
arose in the hour of defeat to save the Turkish 
nation from external conquest ended by trans- 
forming Turkey into a modern secular state 
planned on strictly Western lines. 

Thus it seems to me impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the new Asia and Africa which 
are emerging with such revolutionary sudden- 
ness do not represent simply the reaction of 
Asiatic or African culture against the influence 
of an alien civilization, but rather the extension 
of Western civilization and Western inter- 
national society into the extra-European world. 

It is a process which may be compared with 
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the movement of national liberation in the 
Balkans during the nineteenth century, vastly 
different though it is in scale and results. For 
the liberation of the Balkans did not mean a 
return to the cultural traditions of their 
Byzantine past, it meant the opening of the 
Balkans to Western civilization and the gradual 
incorporation of the liberated nations in the 
society of European peoples. It may be objected 
in the case of Asia that this expansion of Western 
civilization was the work of colonialism and 
that the destruction of colonialism is the 
raison d’etre of oriental nationalism. Certainly 
colonialism was the first stage of the process. 
As Karl Marx wrote a century ago, in an article 
on India in the New York Times of August 8th, 
1853, England had to annihilate the old Asiatic 
society before it was possible to lay the material 
foundations of Western society in Asia. But 
when once this function had been performed, 
colonialism exercised a restrictive influence by 
protecting the institutions and interests which 
were rooted in the old order, as we see in the 
case of the Indian Princes and client states. 
The new order in Asia is the work of the new 
classes that were created by Western education 
and Western economy, and they have more in 
common with their opposite numbers in Europe 
and America—professors and journalists and 
industrialists and politicians—than with the 
priests and princes and peasants who were the 
authentic representatives of the tradition of 
Asiatic culture. 

Alike in the Communist and non-com- 
munist countries, the chief problems that 
confront the new societies are educational and 
technological. They have to carry out with 
great rapidity and on an enormous scale the 
changes which were introduced slowly step by 
step in Europe and America in the course of 
centuries. Although they are all of them very 
conscious of the great traditions of oriental 
culture, they cannot look to these traditions for 
guidance in the work they have to do. Even in 
education where the achievements of the 
ancient cultures were most remarkable, the 
break with the past has been almost complete. 
In India, Western education was firmly estab- 
lished long before the coming of independence, 
and though there has naturally been a reaction 
against the extreme occidentalism of nineteenth- 
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KEMAL ATATURK, architect of modern 
Turkey, with his wife, 1923 


nationalist 


century education, there has been no question 
of a return to Brahmin tradition. In China, on 
the other hand, the great tradition of Confucian 
education was still dominant in the nineteenth 
century, but it was the most formidable 
obstacle to the new ideas and therefore has 
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_ Russian troops at Stalingrad: according to Professor Barraclough, 
the Russian victory at Stalingrad necessitates a “ total revision of European history ”’ 


been treated by the reformers as a reactionary 
force. 

Thus alike in education, in technology and 
in economic policy, the peoples of Asia look to 
the modern West rather than to the ancient 
East for practical economic assistance and 
theoretical, scientific and political principles: 
while at the same time their nationalism is based 
on an anti-colonial and anti-Western ideology 
which makes them intensely suspicious of 
Western political influence. And these two 
contradictory tendencies are the real explana- 
tion of the advance of Communism in Asia. 
Communism appeals to the peoples of Asia 
because it offers the alternative of a modern 
scientific technological order which is distinct 
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from and opposed to the West as they have 
Known it—to the old English and Dutch 
colonialism and to the new American business 
empire. Hence the non-Communist states are 
seriously handicapped since their nationalist 
ideology makes it difficult for them to co- 
operate with the West as wholeheartedly as 
China can co-operate with the U.S.S.R., in 
spite of the fact that the latter demands much 
more drastic changes in the Asiatic way of life 
and in its religious traditions and institutions. 
But whichever party triumphs, the invasion of 
the East and of Africa by Western ideologies 
and technology goes on without ceasing and the 
institutions and traditions of the ancient 
cultures continue to decline. 
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It seems as though the whole world, East and 
West, were moving by two different roads to- 
wards the same goal—towards a common world 
civilization, based on science, technology, social 
democracy and popular education. 

But these two roads are very far apart from 
one another—on the one hand the divided, 
many branched ways of democratic nationalism, 
and on the other the straight, hard, bloody 
highroad of Communist revolution; so that 
instead of conducting the nations to a common 
goal they seem to be leading them apart to the 
destruction of civilization by the intensification 
of ideological and communal conflict. 

In this total world situation, Western 
Europe can no longer hope to play a dominant 
political role, either for good or evil, but 
Western civilization in its modern extension to 
America and Russia still remains the heart of 
the conflict and the centre of modern world 
history. 

And if we wish to understand the roots of the 
conflict and the source of the revolutionary 
movements of change that are transforming and 
possibly destroying the world, it is to Europe in 
the traditional sense that we must look. As the 
new science and technology are European in 
origin, so also is it with the political and ideo- 
logical conflicts of the present age. These con- 
flicts were in their origin European ones, going 
back to the age of the French Revolution and 
to the party conflicts that divided Western 
socialists and liberal nationalists in the nine- 
teenth century—to the days when Marx and 
Mazzini, Bakunin and Louis Blanc, Kossuth 
and Herzen all lived together in exile and waged 
their little ideological wars in London lodging 
houses. But today these conflicts are being 
fought out by Asiatic mass societies which know 
nothing of this cosy nineteenth-century back- 
ground—societies which are neither bourgois 
nor proletarian, and whose idea of Nationality 
is founded on vast civilizations comparable to 
Europe or Christendom rather than to historic 
political unities like the Western European 
nations. 

Nevertheless, the study of the European 
past is still relevant to modern world history, 
since Europe was the original source of the 
movement of change in which the whole world 
is now involved and it is in European history 
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that we find the key to the understanding of 
the ideologies which divide the modern world. 
Indeed it must be admitted that historians 
themselves have a heavy share in the respons- 
ibility for the creation of these ideologies. No 
doubt it may be said that ideological history 
such as we find in Stalin’s “ Short History of 
the Communist Party,” or Rosenberg’s “ Myth 
of the Twentieth Century ” is a grotesque cari- 
cature of true history. Nevertheless, such 
perversions would have been impossible if 
there had not been something seriously wrong 
with European history in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Modern nationalism would never have 
become so formidable if it had not been inflated 
by the genius of the great nineteenth-century 
national historians, and in the same way the 
Stalinist parody of socialist history could never 
have been possible without the work of Karl 
Marx, a man of genius whose real historical 
gifts were perverted and poisoned by his genius 
for hatred. 

But there is no reason why history should 
always be used as the servant of ideological 
propaganda. It is time that we returned to the 
tradition of the great European orientalists and 
historians of whom I wrote earlier—men who 
were not concerned with political ideologies but 
with the patient investigation and interpretation 
of the thought and social institutions of other 
peoples. What we need is a new historical 
analysis of the whole process of world change, 
tracing the movement from West to East and 
taking account of the new factors which 
emerge at each stage in the process. 

This process is so great that it transcends all 
the current ideological interpretations. It is 
not only an economic revolution in the Marxian 
sense, nor yet a process of colonial expansion 
on the part of the Western national states. It is 
the creation of a wider area of human com- 
munication which is coming to embrace the 
whole world. In order to understand it, we 
shall need, on the one hand, the help of the 
Western historians who can trace its origins 
in the European past, and on the other, the 
work of the orientalists who can appreciate the 
part of the non-European cultures and under- 
stand their reactions to the impact of modern 
civilization. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS AND THE ENGLAND 
OF THE 1840’s 
SIR, 

Will you allow me to comment on Henderson 
and Chaloner’s article on Engels ? 

(1) The criticism of Engels’ book appears to be 
misconceived. Like other historical sources of its 
type, it was not written as a “ scholarly monograph ” 
but as an eye-witness account by an able and pas- 
sionate observer. It would be required reading for 
the student of industrialization even if Engels had 
quoted no blue-books at all. Conversely, it would 
not be much more valuable if he had referred to 
more printed sources. 

(2) We therefore need not expect Engels’ use of 
his sources to be flawless, as in a Ph.D. thesis. 
However, most of Henderson and Chaloner’s 
criticism of him in this respect is mistaken. Thus 
(a) Hennen’s description of Edinburgh housing was 
indeed printed in 1818 (p. 453), but Engels does not 
rely on it to make his point about conditions in 1844. 
He quotes four sources on Edinburgh at some 
length, dated respectively 1840, 1836, 1842, 1843. 
He also includes one brief sentence to the effect that 
Hennen (undated, 1818) “‘ reports a similar state of 
things.” (Condition of the Working Class, p. 67-8.) 
If anything, we therefore find in this instance an 
excessive accumulation of contemporary evidence. 
Again, (6) Engels in using Kay’s 1832 pamphlet 
does not “‘ leave the reader”? with the impression 
that Kay’s strictures . . . were still valid in 1844 
(p. 453). Kay’s statements are checked against 
Engels’ observations and, I think always, compared 
with 1844 by such phrases as, “‘ Since then it seems 
to have been partially . . . rebuilt” (p. 83), “In 
1844 it is in almost the same state as in 1831 ” (p. 95), 
“that it is not much better today I can testify ” 
(p. 96), etc. Again, (c) Engels relies heavily on the 
Factories Enquiry Commission of 1834, but not simply 
in order to suggest that its findings apply in 1844. 
His quotations are either (i) specific descriptions of 
the past (e.g. p. 184 ff “‘ how they acted before the 
factory inspector was at their heels ”’) or (ii) illus- 
trations of a still current type of argument used by 
manufacturers (e.g. p. 169, 321- from the Poor Law 
Comm.), or (iii) illustrations of general sociological 
facts or the necessary consequences of certain situa- 
tions, not of events at particular dates. Thus, the 
1832 table on p. 141 clearly demonstrates the general 
proposition that industrial and non-industrial areas 
have different death-rates, not the amount of this 
difference in 1844. The figure of child-accidents 
(pp. 175-6) contrasts industrial Manchester with 
non-industrial Liverpool. The evidence on the 
moral state of factory girls (pp. 180-2) and on health 
(p. 185 ff) is quoted not to show whether things were 
better, worse or the same in 1844 than in 1833, but 
to show the necessary results of making people 
work under certain conditions; a matter of great 
import to Engels, whose object (cf. Preface) was to 
show that in his own less developed country similar 
industrial development must, unless counter-measures 
were taken, produce similar results. Lastly, (iv) 
wherever necessary Engels is careful to compare the 
situation in 1833 and 1844 (e.g. on pp. 181, 187, 193, 
214, 223, 238, 298-9). Again (d) the letter from 


Robert Pounder (p. 454—xnot, by the way, a private 
letter, but plainly published by Oastler) is not 


intended to demonstrate that in St. Helens or else- 
where unemployed workers did housework or lived 
in cellars, but to illustrate “‘ the wrath aroused among 
working-men by this reversal of all relations in the 
family ” (p. 177). The evidence for this ‘‘ reversal ” 
is observation (p. 177 and again p. 22I1n.). The letter 
is thus relevant and Henderson and Chaloner’s 
observations on female employment and cellar- 
dwellings in St. Helens irrelevant. 

(3) We are left with the question of the general 
reliability of Engels’ observations. Henderson and 
Chaloner do not in fact impugn this seriously. His 
is the standard gloomy picture painted by the 
majority of intelligent observers at this period, 
irrespective of party. (Of the sources on which, 
according to the authors, Engels “‘ drew heavily ” 
(p. 453) four were Liberals, one a Tory, one a 
Chartist.) Until recently it was accepted by most 
historians, also irrespective of party. There may be 
argument about whether the picture was getting 
gloomier or brighter. But since it is improbable 
that there was rapid improvement before the early 
forties, this hardly affects the situation as Engels saw 
it in 1842-4. If Engels had not written his book our 
impression of the period up to 1844 as seen by the 
bulk of contemporaries would be no different. 
Fortunately, he did write it, for as the recent Unesco 
bibliography of urban sociology points out, his study 
of the impact of industrialization on town life is still 
in many respects a model for the sociologist. 

(4) Lastly, Henderson and Chaloner’s account of 
Engels himself leaves much to be desired. The 
suggestion that the “ fury with which he attacked ” 
the middle class was partly due to family rows in 
1844-5 is quite unsupported by Mayer’s standard 
biography, which the authors are obviously para- 
phrasing. Since (a) Engels had been a communist 
since 1842, and (b) remained one all his life, it is in 
any case unimportant. Mary Burns was not simply 
“his mistress for several years ” (p. 456). She was 
his common-law wife from 1845 until her death in 
1863, and acknowledged as such even to “ my 
philistine acquaintances.” As is well known, Marx’ 
coldness at the news of her death led to the only 
serious quarrel between the two friends. Quite 
apart from the fact that Engels, unlike numerous 
manufacturers, did not claim to be a pillar of church, 
chapel or bourgeois morality, this relationship is 
thus not comparable to the seduction of factory girls 
by their masters which he criticized. Again it is 
well known that Engels, well capable of earning his 
money in other ways, remained in business primarily 
to keep Marx alive and retired from it at the earliest 
opportunity, with signs of the utmost relief. Nor 
did he ever pretend that he was not a capitalist. I do 
not propose to discuss whether these examples 
indicate an approach to the biography of an important 
figure which is closer to the “‘ scholarly monograph ” 
or to the “ political manifesto”; or to criticize the 
use of sources it implies. 

Yours, etc., 
E. J. HoBsBAWM, 
Birkbeck College, London, W.C.1. 


Page references to Engels’ book are to ‘ Marx and Engels on 
Britain’ (Moscow 1953), 7/6. 


(Correspondence continued on page 637) 








A PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLEMENT 


Shah Abbas the Great 


By ANTHONY RHODES 
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With photographs by A. Costa 


T THE BEGINNING of the sixteenth century, after a long period of 
foreign rule which had begun with the capture of Ctesiphon by Arab 
invaders in A.D. 626, a vigorous native dynasty, the Safavids, re- 

occupied the throne of Persia. There followed the last Persian Golden Age, 
centred in a new capital, Isfahan; and of the Safavid rulers to whom it owed 
its glory none was more distinguished than Shah Abbas I, Abbas the Great 
(1557-1628) a monarch whose love of art and learning has caused European 
historians to compare him with Lorenzo the Magnificent. As a statesman, 
Abbas perceived that the chief adversaries of Persia were now the Ottoman 
Turks, and that he would do well to form alliances with their traditional 
European foes. He therefore abandoned the restrictions imposed by previous 
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OPENING PAGE 


On the roof of the 
Madreseh-i-Shah Hussein. 
The Kufic inscriptions 

are in white and blue tiles 


~-OPPOSITE PAGE 


The Chehel Setun, 

or Hall of Forty Columns, 

where Shah Abbas gave audience. 
The loggia was once decorated 
with precious stones, 
mother-of-pearl and polished silver 


RIGHT -> 

An architectural masterpiece 

of an earlier period, 

the Masjid-i-fome or Friday Mosque, 

a Seljuk building 

It is illustrated here for purposes of comparison. 
According to some students of Persian 


architecture, the buildings of the Shah Abbas 
period are much inferior in aesthetic quality 


monarchs and welcomed Europeans to his court, patronizing not only priests 
and missionaries but a strange collection of merchants, diplomatists, artificers 
and soldiers of fortune. Observing the growth of their maritime power, he 
preferred the British to the Portuguese; and British influence in the Persian 
Gulf dates from that time. 

The records left behind by such men as Chardin, Tavernier and Pietro Della 
Valle’ give us a vivid impression of life in Persia under the great Shah. Their 
accounts are often contradictory; but Chardin, probably the most reliable, 
tells us that Isfahan then included nearly a million inhabitants, and that the 

' See Pietro’s Pilgrimage by Wilfred Blunt. (James Barrie). 
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Mosque of the Lutfullah, Isfahan: interior of the Dome 
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boastful declaration “‘ Isfahan is half the world ” was not wholly unjustified. 
“ For a new city has sprung up (writes Chardin) approached by superb bridges 
and stately avenues, furnished with public buildings as beautiful as they are 
large, embellished by terraced gardens. ...” 

Shah Abbas built a number of palaces in the richest style of contemporary 
decoration, their gardens being traversed by the waters of the Zendeh-rud, 
diverted through an intricate system of reservoirs, fountains and cascades. He 
also constructed colleges, bazaars, caravanserais and baths, and raised the most 
celebrated of all mosques, the Masjid-i-Shah, completely covered with poly- 
chrome tiles and one of the most beautiful religious buildings in the world. 





Entrance of the Masjid-i-Shah on the Maidan, Isfahan. 
The two white marble posts at the end of the walk 
were used as goal-posts in games of polo 
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Inner courtyard of the Masjid-i-Shah 





Abel Pinchon, a French traveller, adds a personal portrait of the Shah— —< 
“ small in stature, but handsome and well-proportioned. ... His complexion * 
is rather dark . . . he has a strong and active mind and an extremely agile body. ... 
He is gracious to strangers, especially to Christians.” To his own subjects, 
however, he could be extremely cruel and capricious, beheading them for the 
smallest offence, for writing a lampoon or stealing an orange. All travellers a 
emphasized the liveliness of his intelligence and his great physical strength 
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and dexterity as a swordsman. He was in the habit, Pinchon reports, of walking 
through the streets of his capital and mixing freely with the citizens. This, 
he said, was how to be a king: the King of Spain and other Christians did not 
get any real pleasure out of ruling, as they were obliged to encompass themselves 
with so much pomp and majesty. 

Yet the ambassadors of European sovereigns were received with appropriate 
ceremony and splendour. Shah Abbas possessed one hundred and thirty- 
seven royal dwellings, many of them devoted to the entertainment of his 
foreign visitors. When he granted them public audience at the Chehel Setun, 
or Palace of the Forty Pillars, all business was suspended for the day, and the 
audience was followed by a magnificent banquet which culminated in general 
intoxication. Meanwhile, in the Maidan, the populace was amused by 
wrestlers, fencers, jugglers and acrobats, by polo-matches, puppet-shows and 
combats of wild animals and, when evening descended, by displays of fireworks. 


The Sacred Gate of Shah Abbas’ principal palace. 
From the portico above, he watched horse-races and polo 
on the Maidan, which has now been remodelled as a 
public water-garden. The porch 

below was a traditional sanctuary for fugitives 
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TOP LEFT 


The Main courtyard 
of the Masjid-i-Shah, 
seventeenth-century Isfahan 


TOP RIGHT 


Inner courtyard 
of the Masjid-i- Shah 


LEFT 


Kum, the second most sacred 
shrine in Persia, 

sacked by Timur the Tartar 
and restored by the Safavids 
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The Armenian church of Fulfa. In 1604 Shah Abbas, having a great respect for their commercial skill, imported 
several thousand Armenian families. The mural painting represents the raising of Lazarus 


With the death of Shah Abbas in 1628, a period of decline began; his 
successors had few of his qualities; and in 1722 the Afghans captured and 
despoiled the capital. Isfahan has never recovered; and, although many of his 
chief buildings still stand, their terraces are ruinous, their gardens desolate and 
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The gardens of the Madreseh-i-Shah Hussein, Isfahan, beautified by Shah Abbas 





their water-courses empty. The principal avenue, Chehar Bagh, alone retains 
something of its former splendour. The present photographic supplement is 
dedicated to the memory of a great ruler, who made his capital one of the 
noblest in Middle-Eastern history. 
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The 


Stephensons 


FATHER AND SON 


A STUDY IN 
RAILWAY 
ENGINEERING 


By W. H. CHALONER 


FTER A CENTURY AND A HALF of active 

life the steam locomotive is now widely 

thought to be obsolescent. But the 
importance of George and Robert Stephenson, 
who more than any other two men were re- 
sponsible for inaugurating the steam-railway 
era in this country, deserves a re-assessment. 
Their operations were characterized by solidity 
of workmanship and cautious finance, in con- 
trast to the brilliant and costly ideas of some of 
their contemporaries. Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel may make a greater appeal to the 
imagination in his search for the best railway 
and the best steamship that could be devised, 
but the object of the Stephensons was to “ make 


GEORGE STEPHENSON (1781-1848). “‘ Bitter memories 
dominated the ways in which he trained his son.”” After 
a mezzotint of the portrait by F. Lucas, published 1849 
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a railway that would pay ” and in this limited 
aim they generally succeeded. 

George Stephenson was born in 1781. He 
was one of the four children of a “ fireman” 
employed in serving the stationary steam 
engines of various coal-pits around Wylam, 
eight miles west of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
then the chief marketing centre of the premier 
British coalfield. For foreign visitors the. 
advanced technical methods used in North- 
eastern England to mine and send the coal 
down im wagons, over a complex network of 
railed tracks, to the shipping staithes on the 
river banks seemed to be a fresh wonder of the 
world. Up to the age of eighteen, George 
Stephenson lived the life of the pit-child. After 
being employed in casual farming jobs, he was 
taken on by the colliery at which his father and 
his brother James worked. At first he was set 
to pick stone and earth from the mined coal, 
but his ambition was to work as an engineman. 
When he was about fourteen, he became 
assistant fireman to his father at a shilling a day. 
George’s father migrated over short distances 
from time to time as pit after pit either failed or 
was worked out. Sometimes George migrated 
with him. He had passed his eighteenth birth- 
day without being able either to read or to 
write, although his practical knowledge of 
pumping and winding engines was by then 
extensive. From 1799 onwards he began to 
take lessons in reading and writing at village 
night schools, and made rapid progress in 
arithmetic. These early difficulties made him 
regard education in a strictly utilitarian sense, 
“as an engine necessary for the achievement 
of certain ends,” and bitter memories dominated 
the ways in which he trained his son. To 
supplement his earnings he turned to the mak- 
ing of shoes and shoelasts and, later, to watch- 
and clock-repairing. By 1802 he had risen to 
the top in the hierarchy of steam-engine 
operators by securing the post of brakesman on 
the Willington Ballast Hill engine. In this 
year, too, he married Elizabeth Henderson, 
who was some years his senior. The only 
child of theirs to survive infancy was Robert, 
born in 1803. 

Towards the end of 1804, having been 
appointed engine brakesman at West Moor pit, 
George moved to Killingworth in the parish of 


ROBERT STEPHENSON (1803-1859): “‘ cured by his 
father of an early preference for agricultural labour .. .” 
After the portrait by ¥. Lucas 
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Long Benton, which remained his head- 
quarters until after his rise to fame in the 1820s. 
In 1812 he was appointed engine-wright at 
Killingworth High pit with a salary of {100 
and the use of a pony to ride upon his visits of 
inspection to the other collieries in the neigh- 
bourhood leased by their proprietors, the 
“Grand Allies,” as they were called—Sir 
Thomas Liddell, later Lord Ravensworth, the 
Earl of Strathmore and Stuart Wortley, later 
Lord Wharncliffe. By 1814-15 he was well 
enough known in the North-East to become, 
with Sir Humphry Davy, the centre of a con- 
troversy concerning the merits of their respec- 
tive versions of the miner’s safety lamp: 

“« The coal-owners of the district formed them- 
selves into two parties. . . . The partizans of Sir 
Humphry gave him as a reward for his invention 
£2,000, awarding to George Stephenson 100 
guineas for the lamp they professed to regard as a 
clumsy contrivance, if not an imitation. ... To 
make head against this demonstration of Sir 
Humphry’s friends, George’s supporters - = 
another testimonial, amounting to £1,000 . 

But George’s attention had already been 
turned to a piece of industrial apparatus of 
more fundamental importance—the steam loco- 
motive. The times proved to be propitious for 
the further development of the stationary steam 
engine. In 1800 Boulton and Watt’s patent 
rights had at last expired. In addition, the cost 
of horses and fodder became increasingly 
expensive items in colliery accounts during the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars, and particularly 
between 1808 and 1814, when the seemingly 
insatiable demands of the British armies in 
Spain, Portugal and France forced prices up 
considerably. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find colliery agents and engineers spending 
considerable time and energy during these 
years in devising what was in effect a steam- 
driven horse. Trevithick, Blenkinsop, Murray, 
Hackworth, Daglish and Hedley all built loco- 
motives before George Stephenson, who did not 
produce his first, the Bliicher, for Sir Thomas 
Liddell, until 1814. This locomotive is note- 
worthy in that it was the first to run on an edge 
rail, not on a flanged plateway, and incor- 
porated the blast pipe, although there has been 
much controversy concerning the significance 


 Jeaffreson and Pole, Life of Robert Stephenson, 
F.R.S., i, 39. 





and utility of this addition. W. Jarnes, an early 
railway engineer, could write on June 22nd, 
1821: “The locomotive Engine of Mr. 
Stephenson is superior beyond all comparison 
to all the other engines I have ever seen.” 

In 1815 Stephenson secured the permission 
of the Grand Allies to an arrangement whereby 
he was allowed to earn {100 a year more by 
spending two days a week at the Walker iron- 
works, in which William Losh, the friend of 
the German scientist Humboldt, was the senior 
partner. This gave him access to larger en- 
gineering workshops than could be found in the 
collieries and enabled him to devote more 
attention to improving the railway track. The 
“ point of effort”’ on the railway had moved 
from the ground between the rails underneath 
the horses’ hoofs to the rails under the wheels 
of the new locomotives, and it became clear 
that the old wagon ways, suffering from usage 
for which they were not originally intended, 
also needed technical improvement. Between 
1815 and 1819, in collaboration with Losh, 
Stephenson improved the fixing and jointing of 
the rails, the structure of the engine wheels 
and the general arrangement of the locomotive. 
He then planned (his brother Robert Stephen- 
son, senior, was chiefly responsible for its 
execution) his first railway—the Hetton col- 
liery line from the pit to the River Wear (1819- 
21). From then on he was kept busy on the 
pioneer schemes. The first was the construc- 
tion of the famous Stockton and Darlington line 
(1821-5), in which task he received the power- 
ful local backing of Edward Pease and Jonathan 
Backhouse, the Quaker bankers. This was the 
first public railway to carry goods with the aid 
of a steam locomotive. The others were the 
lesser-known Bolton and Leigh Railway (1825- 
29), the first public railway in Lancashire, 
the Canterbury-Whitstable line (1825-30) and 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (1825- 
30), about which so much has been written. 
After the triumph of his Rocket at the Rainhill 
trials in 1829 and the successful opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester in the following year, 
George Stephenson’s reputation as the world’s 
foremost railway engineer was assured. 

There seems little doubt that George 
Stephenson deliberately trained his son to 
supplement and surpass his own achievements. 
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The “‘ Northumbrian,” Stephenson’s locomotive for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 1831 


After the death of his mother in 1805, Robert 
Stephenson was brought up by the succession 
of women who were George’s housekeepers; 
but Stephenson reserved the education of the 
child as his own domain. George Stephenson 
soon formed the opinion, rightly or wrongly, 
that ignorance of mathematics and the inability 
to write with facility or logical exactness had 
hindered the achievement of his ambition to 
become both a skilful engineer and a perfect 
man of business: 


*“* What he desired to be himself, that he also 
wished his son to be. Robert Stephenson should 
be an engineer and a director of labour, but he 
should not have his bravest exertions baffied by 
defective knowledge.’’? 


How Robert was cured by his father of an early 
preference for agricultural labour rather than 
attendance at school forms the basis of an 


2 Jeaffreson and Pole, op. cit., i, 43. 


amusing but apparently authentic anecdote in 
Jeaffreson’s Life of Robert Stephenson (1864). 
The neighbours, however, sometimes thought 
that George was “an o’er strict father” and 
“* pitied the poor boy who was kept so close to 
his books.”* By getting his son to recapitulate 
the lessons of the day in the evening, George 
was able to continue his own education and to 
follow his son’s progress with minute care. 
Robert remained at school in Newcastle until 
he was sixteen. Then, between 1819 and 1822, 
he gained practical experience of coal mining 
as apprentice to the celebrated Nicholas Wood, 
head viewer at the West Moor pit of Killing- 
worth colliery. George believed, too, that some 
formal knowledge of scientific theory was in- 
dispensable to success in the higher walks of 
the engineer’s profession. Robert was accord- 
ingly sent for the session of 1822-23 to study 


3 Tbid., 42. 
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general science, natural history, and theoretical 
and practical chemistry at the University of 
Edinburgh. Later Robert Stephenson wrote :— 
““ When I went to college, I knew the difficulty 

my father had in collecting the funds to send me 
there. Before going I studied shorthand; while at 
Edinburgh, I took down verbatim every lecture; 


and in the evenings before I went to bed I trans- 
cribed those lectures word for word.’’* 


A few months after Robert’s return from 
Edinburgh to the North-East, George Stephen- 
son set up at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in June 
1823, the first engineering workshop to be 
founded expressly for the manufacture of loco- 
motives. Two-fifths of the capital of £4,000 
stood in the name of Edward Pease, while the 
two Stephensons and Michael Longridge, of 
Bedlington ironworks in Northumberland, held 
one-fifth share each. The articles of co- 
partnership of the new firm, Robert Stephenson 
and Co., provided that Robert Stephenson 
should be the managing partner. He was not 
quite twenty years of age. A second and 
parallel partnership, George Stephenson and 
Son, came into existence in 1824-25 to provide 
the legal framework for George’s rapidly 
expanding business as consulting engineer and 
railway surveyor. Then in 1824 Robert set off 
for South America with the luckless post of 
engineer to the Colombian Mining Association 
of London, which had as its object the resusci- 
tation of derelict silver mines. Although the 
mission was unsuccessful the experience 
changed Robert “from a raw Northumbrian 
lad into a polished gentleman . . . at an age 
when many young men of the upper ranks of 
English life are still shirking college lectures 
and lounging about clubs and theatres.” His 
handling of the bored, drunken and unruly 
Cornish miners employed in Colombia, whose 
behaviour “ outraged even South American 
morals,” no doubt gave him a valuable insight 
into the problem of dealing with skilled labour. 
By the time of his return to Newcastle, the 
locomotive works stood in need of reorganiza- 


tion and expansion; this task absorbed much of © 


his energies between 1828 and 1833 and by 
1845, at the height of the railway boom, they 
employed about 800 men. In addition, Robert 
Stephenson and Charles Tayleur established 


* Smiles, Lives of the Engineers: George and Robert 
Stephenson, 1904 ed., 145. 
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the famous Vulcan foundry and locomotive 
workshops at Newton-le-Willows, Lancs., in 
1831-32. 

During his labours on the Liverpool and 
Manchester line, George had begun to build up 
what eventually became an extensive staff of 
assistant engineers, draughtsmen and pupils, 
beginning with a private secretary. There was 
no other way in which the flood of commissions 
could be carried out. It must be remembered 
that railway engineering formed only a part of 
his practice, for he was frequently asked to 
report on collieries, saltworks and copper and 
brassworks. The first of his private secretaries, 
Thomas L. Gooch, executed nearly all the 
working and other drawings, as well as the 
various land plans, for the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. George disliked writing 
letters, but eventually acquired a great facility 
in dictation, although he avoided even that 
when a personal interview could be arranged. 
On one day in 1835 he dictated 37 letters and 
detailed reports, while on another occasion he 
dictated continuously for twelve hours, until 
his secretary was ready to drop off his chair 
from sheer exhaustion.® 

Although attention has naturally been 
focused on George Stephenson’s achievements 
before 1830 (his most recent biographer devotes 
only sixteen pages out of 231 to his eighteen 
busy years of life after that date), the 1830s 
probably saw him perform a greater volume of 
concentrated and profitable work than in any 
previous decade. He is said to have travelled 
over 20,000 miles during the three years 1835, 
1836 and 1837, while acting as consultant or 
executive engineer for five large railway schemes 
in Yorkshire and the Midlands. Even in the 
period of comparative retirement in the 1840s 
he paid two visits to Belgium, to advise Leopold 
I on the railway and coal-mining problems of 
that country (1845), and made an exhausting 
trip to Spain which prevented his friends losing 
money in a chimerical project for the “‘ Royal 
North of Spain Railway.” 

The 1830s were also remarkable for heavy 
investment in coal and iron concerns by George 
and his Liverpool friends. While acting as 
engineer on the construction of the Leicester 
and Swannington Railway (1829-32), Robert 


5 Smiles, op. cit., 317-18. 
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Euston Station, in the early days of steam 


Stephenson had become convinced, in spite of 
previous failures, that workable coal seams lay 
under the Snibston estate near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. Acting upon this information, his father 
and his friends bought the estate, while George 
himself moved into the desirable local residence 
of Alton Grange. The Snibston coal measures 
were won in 1831-32 for the supply of Leicester 
fourteen miles away, and up-to-date North- 
umbrian mining methods introduced to the 
Midland field. Similarly, while cutting the 
Midland Railway in the mid-1830s, George 
discovered coal under the Clay Cross estate 
near Chesterfield. Again he and his Liverpool 
associates secured possession of the lands. and 
formed the Clay Cross Coal and Iron Company 
in 1838. Other estates in the neighbourhood 
were leased, and in 1841 George settled down 


for good on one of them—at Tapton House 
near Chesterfield. From it he directed his 
colliery enterprises and an impressive range of 
lime kilns at Ambergate with a daily output of 
200 tons. 

Meanwhile, Robert Stephenson had moved 
down from Newcastle to London in 1837 on his 
appointment as engineer to the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company. In 1836 the 
firm of George Stephenson & Son opened a 
London office at 9 Duke Street, Westminster, 
moving to its famous and singularly appropriate 
address of 30} Great George Street in the 
following year. The railway mania of 1843-47 
affected George Stephenson hardly at all. 
His prestige and personal fortunes were both 
assured and he could afford to remain a serene 
spectator of “ that sordid, selfish, and even- 
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Coaches for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 1831, drawn by T. Bury. 
Note the influence of contemporary carriage design and the gentleman’s carriage mounted on a truck 


tually ruinous saturnalia of railway specula- 
tion.”® During the parliamentary session of 
1846, when the leading railway engineers, 
including his son, appeared as consultants for 
thirty or more new lines, George came forward 
as engineer for only one. He spent much time 
chatting to visitors and friends in the outer 
office in Great George Street, and after his 
father’s death Robert stated, somewhat 
apologetically : 


“When my father came about the office he 
sometimes did not well know what to do with 
himself. So he used to invite [G.P.] Bidder to 
have a wrestle with him, for old acquaintance’ 
sake. And the two wrestled together so often and 
had so many ‘ falls’ . . . that they broke half the 
chairs in my outer office. I remember once 


® Smiles, op. cit., 351. 
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sending my father in a joiner’s bill of about 
2l. 10s. for mending broken chairs.’’? 


By the time of his death in 1848 he appears, 
sensibly enough, to have been more interested 
in the gardens, vineries and grounds of Tapton 
House than in the rigours of the railway world. 

Robert Stephenson, on the other hand, in- 
evitably became deeply involved in the railway 
mania of the mid-1840s. His successful com- 
pletion of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way in 1838 meant that his services were in 
constant demand in the busy decade that fol- 
lowed. Like his father, Robert Stephenson did 


7 Quoted by Smiles: op. cit., 372. For further 
evidence of his fondness for wrestling, see his letter 
of January sth, 1847, to William Fairbairn, the 
Manchester engineer, printed in the Life of Sir 
William Fairbairn, ed. W. Pole, 1877, 194. 
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First- and Third-Class Carriages of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 1831. 
From a drawing by T. Bury 


not confine himself to railway construction; 
such great achievements in the field of public 
works as the High Level Bridge over the Tyne 


(1846-49) and the Britannia Tubular Bridge 
over the Menai Straits, completed in 1850, 
brought contracts for the Benha railway bridge 
in Egypt (1855) and the Victoria Bridge over the 
St. Lawrence in Canada (1853-59), which was 
over a mile long. Much has been written of the 


unfavourable conditions under which the 
industrial workers of the nineteenth century 
toiled. Less attention has been given to the 
way in which many of the great engineers of 
the time were worked to death by the pressure 
of the demands on their skill and knowledge. 
Robert Stephenson’s income during the railway 
mania was “ large beyond any previous instance 
of engineering gain,” but much of the gruelling 
hack-work required from engineers in the 
promotion of railway bills had to be performed 
in the noisome atmosphere and heat of the 
cramped committee rooms and lobbies of the 
Houses of Parliament. Of the parliamentary 
labours of the railway engineers in general 
Smiles wrote: 
* Their only chance of refreshment was during 
an occasional rush to the bun and sandwich stand 


in the lobby, though sometimes even that resource 
failed them. Then... the exhausted engineers 


would seek to stimulate nature by a late, perhaps 
a heavy, dinner. What chance had any ordinary 
constitution of surviving such an ordeal? The 
consequence was that stomach, brain and liver 
were alike irretrievably injured ...”’® 


Robert Stephenson’s constitution proved to 
be less robust than that of his father. He was 
always careless of his health, and as Smiles 
tactfully remarked, “‘ perhaps he indulged in 
narcotics to a prejudicial extent.”® During a 
voyage to Egypt in 1856 he was persuaded “ 
limit his indulgence in cigars and stimulants.” 
He felt so much better at Marseilles by the end 
of the return voyage that he “ telegraphed 
from thence a message to Great George Street, 
prescribing certain stringent and salutary rules 
for observance in the office there on his return 

. . but he was of a facile, social disposition, 
and the old associations proved too strong for 
him.” He expired in 1859 from “‘ congestion of 
the liver,” which started as jaundice and “ ran 
into dropsy.”!° So died Robert Stephenson, 
only eleven years after the death of his father, 
a sacrifice to the wave of heavy investment in 
public works that marked the middle of the 
nineteenth century in Britain. 


§ Smiles, op. cit., 366. 
® Smiles, op. cit., 443. 
10 Ibid, 





ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS anp FOREIGN COMPLAINTS 


By E. H. Dance 


The normal English reaction to proposals for 
international textbook revision is one of complacency. 
Our history teaching and textbooks are uniquely 
free from official pressures, and anxious to avoid bias; 
and foreigners frequently compliment us on our 
“fairplay.” We therefore tend to assume that 
British textbooks, at least, are scrupulous and 
impartial. So, up to a point, they are; and yet foreign 
critics find plenty in them to condemn. During the 
past six years we have exchanged history textbooks 
with Germany, Denmark and France, and from all 
three countries have come complaints varying from 
small details to wholesale denunciation of our entire 
approach to history and history-teaching. 

From the Germans many of the criticisms have 
been of a more or less academic character. One of 
the most frequent is that, in dealing with Bismarck, 
English books exaggerate his militarism and minimize 
the constructive aspects of his policy. Few of our 
books, they say, resist the temptation to quote the 
epigram about blood and iron, while often ignoring 
the lead Bismarck gave to Europe in the development 
of the welfare state. In any case, “‘ blood and iron ” 
is merely putting into words the practice of all 
imperialisms—‘“ for where in the whole of history 
is there a case of an empire not founded by force ? ” 
As to the causes of the 1914 war, we treat the entire 
period in far too rigid a way, as though our French 
and even our Japanese alliances were the result of 
an inexorable chain of events. Germans would like 
to see in our books much more frequent references to 
the negotiations for an Anglo-German alliance at 


the turn of the century, when France was still our 
enemy presumptive, as she had been for generations. 
In fact, the Germans feel that our books are still 
dominated by the Versailles version of war-guilt, 


which we treat in a too superficial manner. From 
one book (printed as late as 1950) they quote the 
following as an example of the British failure to look 
facts in the face :—‘“‘ This naive belief [of the British] 
in the innate kindness and honesty of others . . . 
when the terrible moment arrived, made Asquith 
and Grey able to lead a horrified but united nation 
into war with clean hands and a pure heart.” 

German complaints of our neglect of the obvious 
are not confined to the history of recent times. We 
are accused of disregarding movements towards 
political and social freedom throughout almost the 
whole of German history: of assuming that the 
triumph of the German militarists and autocrats was 
historically inevitable, whereas in fact Liberalism 
has always been a potent, and sometimes a decisive, 
factor in the history of the German people. 

Danish criticisms centre chiefly on the question 
of Schleswig-Holstein. To begin with, they would 
prefer us to speak, not of Schleswig-Holstein, but of 
Schleswig and Holstein, in order to avoid the false 
implication that the problem is the same for both 
Duchies. We ignore too often the question of the 
Eider frontier, which they regard as vital; and we 
seem unfamiliar with the results of British and Danish 
research on the whole issue. Apart from this par- 
ticular matter, Danish critics express disappoint- 
ment that their small country appears so rarely on 
any of the pages of British books. 

From the French come complaints, echoing those 


of the Germans on Bismarck, that we say too much 
about the military side of the Napoleonic Empire 
and too little about its constructive contributions to 
modern France, and indeed to modern Europe. 
Moreover, even after this length of time we have 
not yet shaken Off the effects of contemporary war 
propaganda: our current conceptions of Napoleon, 
of the younger Pitt, and of the whole revolutionary 
epoch are still coloured too much by the influence, 
direct or indirect, of Gilray and the other cari- ‘ 
caturists. We exaggerate, perhaps because it was 
quasi-British, the importance of American Independ- 
ence among the causes of the French Revolution: 
we “ hero-worship ” men like Nelson and Wellington 
in a way in which the French, they claim, do not 
“ hero-worship ” Napoleon: and whereas French 
books tend to regard the Peace of Vienna as a main 
cause of the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, we treat 
it as a peaceful settlement which lasted for the 
century during which we ourselves fought no major 
war. 

All these are matters of comparative detail. But 
the chief faults that foreigners, and especially non- 
Europeans, find with our history books are altogether 
broader. They complain less of our facts, or even our 
interpretations, than of our general attitude. One 
French critic calls it a manifestation d’orgueil, con- 
scient ou inconscient, qui minimise le réle de tous ceux 
qui ne sont pas Anglais. To foreigners we can in fact, 
as one English critic put it, seem “ bouncingly 
British.” 

This ought not to surprise a generation taught to 
distrust the Whig Interpretation of History. If too 
much British history has been written from an 
excessively “‘ Whig ” point of view, much more has 
been written from a point of view excessively 
“‘ British.” Our legitimate national pride assures us 
that we are, and have long been, one of the most 
civilized and civilizing peoples in the world; but, 
like all people everywhere, we are more conscious 
of our merits than of our shortcomings, and this 
colours the whole complexion of our history books. 
In dealing with those nations, European and other, 
which appear to us to have lingered too long on the 
road to democracy, we fail to do justice to the 
difficulties they have encountered. There is too 
little appreciation of the problems involved in achiev- 
ing German or Italian or even Russian unity before 
venturing on a democratic course; more than a hint 
of impatience with peoples whose social problems 
are different from our own, demanding a different 
kind of solution. There is even a patronizing attitude 
towards those lesser breeds without the law who fail 
to attain our own standards. One book, for example, 
aroused bitterness (and boycott) in Malaya by its 
effort to condone Malayan political immaturity on 
the ground that “ it is difficult for a people so back- 
ward, indolent, and accustomed to the rule of their 
Sultans, to learn the meaning of a more democratic 
form of government.” In such a sentence an Eas- 
terner tends to see, not the underlying goodwill, 
but an unwarranted implication that a non-European 
attitude towards government is symptomatic of 
“ backwardness ” and “ indolence.” And indeed, 
the frequency with which our books use in a deni- 
gratory sense epithets such as “ backward,” “‘ native,” 








** undemocratic,” ‘‘ Prussian,” and even ‘“‘ Com- 
munist,” is one of the most constant counts against 
us from all parts of the world. 


It is not, however, about such particular points 
that the most vehement criticisms come from the 
East, but about our neglect of almost the whole of 
Eastern history. When we do deal with it, we con- 
centrate on non-essentials. Most of our history 
courses contain very much more about the dead 
religions and cultures of ancient Greece and Rome 
than about the live religions and cultures of the 
East; and if to a European living since the Renais- 
sance this seems natural, to an Oriental it seems 
unfair and even absurd. Such references as there 
are in our books tend to single out the quaint and 
the unusual; not unnaturally, since one function of a 
textbook is to be interesting—though not at the 
expense of the fundamental. What we are accused 
of doing is choosing for the books matters which 
our pupils will find entertaining, instead of matters 
which Easterners regard as important. 


Moreover, we rarely deal with Eastern cultures 
on their own merits; they get into our history books 
only when they are in contact with the West. We 
glance at medieval Chinese history only because 
Marco Polo visited Khublai Khan; we glance at 
modern Chinese history only because the Chinese 
refused to smoke our opium, or murdered our mis- 
sionaries. About the glories of the greater Chinese 
dynasties our pupils learn nothing at all. Similarly, 
on Indian history our books are silent till the French 
and British come on the scene. India, like Africa, 
and even America and Australia, figure only as 
fields for European exploitation. All these lands have 





had their own civilizations, some as advanced as our 
own. Our textbooks rarely mention them. 

Criticisms like this are, of course, as applicable to 
other European peoples as to the British. If in this 
country we tend to be insular, in this Continent we 
tend to be European-minded. What touches us our- 
selves is first served; the other continents have to be 
content with what is left over, and it hardly ever does 
them justice. The very chronology we use—and 
which our political and cultural dominance have 
fastened on the East as well as the West—is based 
on Christian calculations, and miscalculations at 
that. We even divide the whole of history into con- 
ventional periods, ancient, medieval, modern, which 
have no relevance whatever outside Western Europe, 
Among us Europeans such things are so normal that 
they pass unnoticed; they can be a perpetual irritant 
to the peoples of the wider world. 


FOR FURTHER READING 
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Die Behandlung der Deutsche-Geschichte (1789-1914) in 
Englishchen Schulbiichern: and Deutschland und England, 
1904-1914. 
(A. Limbach Verlag, Brunswick; 3.80 DM.). 

Etude des manuels scolaires francais et britanniques portant sur la 
période 1800-1915 (in L’Enseignement de l’histoire et la 
comprékension internationale: Commission Nationale Francaise 
de ’ UNESCO, 1951). 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS AND THE ENGLAND 
OF THE 1840s 


Drs. Chaloner and Henderson, in their endeavours 
to “ debunk ” Engels—to show that his book on 
The Condition of the Working Class in England in 
1844 was merely a biased “ political tract ’—appear 
to have fallen into the error which they condemn. 
The question of the social effects of the Industrial 
Revolution is a very large one, and there is more 
than one point of view about it. Drs. Chaloner and 
Henderson adopt uncompromisingly the right-wing 
view of English history in this period. The picture 
which they, in contrast to Engels, paint of England 
in 1844 is one of comparative improvement and 
well-being. In actual fact, however, there are volumes 
of evidence, in the reports of Royal Commissions 
and Parliamentary Committees, contemporary books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, to support Engels’ 
condemnation of the atrocious living and working 
conditions of the labouring class, and of capitalist 
exploitation, at that time, especially in the Lancashire 
factory towns, of which Engels had intimate first- 
hand knowledge. 

Certainly Engels was emotional about what he 
observed of life in Manchester, but it is far from 
certain that one should attribute his feelings to “* bad 
temper,” “ spite,” or “ frustration.” Might they 
not more reasonably have been due to his genuine 
horror and indignation at the social evils which he 
saw ? It is also clear that Engels was not writing a 
dry-as-dust “‘ objective ” and “ scholarly ” work of 
the modern academic type—others like Robert Owen 
and Lord Shaftesbury who denounced social in- 
equality and oppression, or those like Andrew Ure 
who defended the “‘ factory system,” were also biased 
—but, despite his bias and inaccuracies, there is a 
great deal of truth in what he wrote. Of this Drs. 
Chaloner and Henderson have nothing to say. In 
fact they are not much more “ objective” than 
Engels. 

Yours, etc., 
A. E. Musson, 
Manchester University. 


. THE “ HUNGRY FORTIES ” 
IR, 

The statement that the increased consumption of 
sugar in the United Kingdom from 207,000 tons in 
1844 to 290,000 tons in 1847 “ indicates a rise in 
living standards in those years,” (Friedrich Engels 
and the England of the 1840's, p. 456) is open to 
objection on several grounds: First, the important 
consideration is per capita consumption. In 1844 this 
stood at 19 lbs. compared with 30 lbs. in the early 
years of the century. At no time in the first half- 
century was it so low as between 1839 and 1844. 
Second, the short-term demand for sugar fluctuated 
widely with changes in price and duty. The increase 
in the years quoted is largely attributable to the tariff 
revision of 1845, which drastically reduced the duty 
from 24s. and § per cent per cwt. to 14s. per cwt. 
Third, in 1847, after a long campaign by the Trade, 
sugar was allowed for the first time in brewing. 
72,000 cwts. of the year’s imports were used to 
replace malt in the breweries, and therefore did not 
pass directly into domestic consumption. 
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On the wider issue, it is surely impossible to 
draw conclusions about the standard of living from 
an examination of one food. Beer and tea are at least 
as good an indication of purchasing power as sugar, 
yet the first fell noticeably during these years and 
tea consumption remained almost stationary over 
the first half of the century. In the absence of 
statistics we cannot speak with certainty about wheat 
and bread, and Dr. Clapham’s comment must be 
regarded as a mere statement of opinion. Others 
will doubt whether in periods of high prices such as 
1838-1841, and 1846-7, every household could afford 
its usual supply of these basic foods, especially if 
the breadwinner happened to be unemployed during 
a cyclical depression. 

My point is that in the present state of knowledge 
it would be rash to dismiss the term “‘ hungry forties” 
as inappropriate. A Manchester statistician in 1841 
described as “ better-off”’ those industrial workers 
who could afford 4 oz. of tea and 7 ozs. of sugar 
weekly; there were millions of agricultural labourers 
in all three kingdoms, of domestic workers, and of 
unemployed operatives who were not so fortunate, 
and for whom the 1840’s were unquestionably 
“hungry.” If revisionist historiography ignores 
them, it is in danger of committing the same kind of 
error which it rightly condemns in others. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN BURNETT, 
Clarence Lodge, 
Hampton Court, Surrey. 
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Sir, | ULSTER AND HOME RULE 


Mr. Blake in his article on the Curragh incident 
in your June issue declares that “ It still remains a 
puzzle why the Government refused to exclude 
Ulster from the provision of the Home Rule Bill.” 
Surely this is a somewhat remarkable statement in 
view of the fact that Asquith spent a great deal of 
time devising schemes by which Ulster could be 
excluded without destroying the effectiveness of the 
Liberal’s policy ? 

In 1913 he proposed that the northern counties 
should decide individually whether they would 
accept Home Rule or not. The following year he 
produced a scheme by which Ulster could vote its 
exclusion for a period of six years. Not only this but 
he patiently attempted to arrive at some agreement 
over the boundary question. This does not strike 
one as being the action of “ a majority using its legal 
position in order to impose measures which are 
genuinely abhorrent to a minority.” It was the 
Unionists who wrecked Asquith’s ideas by rejecting 
them out of hand. That Bonar Law and his followers 
did not want agreement is proved by the fact that 
although they were willing to hold a conference with 
Asquith on the issue they refused to allow either 
Carson or Redmond to take part, thereby making 
any talks quite unreal. 

As for Mr. Blake’s “‘ puzzle ” this is surely to be 
explained quite easily. The Liberals had passed 
Home Rule at last, after thirty years of failure. For 
all Asquith knew this might be the last chance his 
party would have to fulfil what he virtually regarded 
as a divine mission, the pacification of Ireland. In 
this belief he was probably correct. But for the war 
the Liberals would have almost certainly been 
defeated in the 1915 elections. Given that Home Rule 
was the only answer to the problem then total Home 
Rule with no exclusion was the ideal to be aimed at. 
Asquith and many Liberals wanted to dispose of the 
Irish millstone once for all. It was the Unionists 
who clung to it. Of course, it is true that Asquith’s 
attempts to secure the whole Bill, so far as was prac- 
ticable, were partly due to his belief that Civil War 
in Ireland was only a remote possibility, because, 
he said: “‘ Four-fifths of the Irish with the support of 
a substantial British majority . . . will be content with 
nothing less than a subordinate legislature.” But 
though he may have not been always sound in his 
analysis of the situation his aims were sound enough. 
He and the Liberals who supported him were the 
representatives of sanity as opposed to the lunatics 
(there is no other word for them) like Carson and 
Bonar Law on the one hand, and the I.R.B. on the 


other. 
Yours, etc., 


S. C. NEWTON, 
New College, Oxford. 


sir, THOMAS CRANMER 


I read with much enjoyment Mr. H. A. L. Rice’s 
article on Cranmer, and agree with him in his 
appreciation of Cranmer as an essentially retiring 
Christian faced by a succession of unbearable ethical 
decisions. However, on a small point in connexion 
with the 1549 Book of Common Prayer I am not at 
all clear about the implications. He writes: “‘ This 
first English Prayer Book of 1549 . . . was accepted— 
though perhaps reluctantly—by the more conserva- 





tive-minded of the bishops such as Gardiner, Heath, 
Bonner and Tunstall.” Coming so soon after the 
description of the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
this implies, to me at least, that these bishops 
approved it in the Lords. 

According to J. A. Froude the Bill was opposed 
in the Lords by eight bishops, including Heath, 
Bonner and Tunstall. Gardiner had been in the 
Tower since June 1548, and was to remain there 
until Mary’s accession, so any approval he may have 
accorded the Book of Common Prayer must have 
been at most implied. 

Is Mr. Rice suggesting that the three bishops 
changed their opinion about the Bill in the later 
years of the reign, and if so, what is the evidence 


for this ? Yours, etc., 
G. P. ECCLESTONE, 
B.A.O.R., Germany. 


The Reverend H. A. L. Rice writes : 


In reply to the point raised by Mr. Ecclestone, 
I did not intend to imply either the Bishops men- 
tioned approved the Act of Uniformity in the House 
of Lords or that they necessarily changed their 
opinion of it in later years. As Mr. Ecclestone rightly 
points out, eight Bishops voted against the Bill in the 
Lords while Stephen Gardiner of Winchester was a 
prisoner in the Tower from June 30th, 1548, until 
the accession of Queen Mary. 

What seems clear, however, is that once the Act 
became law even those Bishops who disliked it most 
accepted the Prayer Book as a fait accompli. Bonner, 
it is true, had to be prodded into enforcing its use in 
the diocese of London but, according to the Grey 
Friars’ Chronicle, on Sunday, August 18th, 1549, he 
** dyd the offes at Powlles both at the processyon and 
the comunione dyscretly and sadly ” (i.e. solemnly). 

As for Gardiner, when the Prayer Book was 
brought to him in the Tower and his approbation 
of it demanded, he replied that “‘ although I would 
not have made it so myself, yet I find such things in 
it as satisfieth my Conscience, and therefore I will 
both execute it myself, and also see other my 
Parishioners to do it.” 

Opposition to the First English Prayer Book (of 
1549) came not only from conservatives who con- 
sidered that it went too far in a reforming direction 
but also from many of their opponents, such as 
Hooper, Somerset’s chaplain and afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester, who thought that it did not go nearly 
far enough. It was this opposition from the reforming 
clergy which led to the substitution, by authority of 
Parliament alone, of the revised and happily short- 
lived second Prayer Book of 1552. 


sir, THOMAS ROWLANDSON 


Mr. Bury, in his admirable article on Thomas 
Rowlandson, writes of the influence that Breughel, 
Steen, Teniers and Ostade had upon his work. But 
surely the work of the Dutch artist Cornelis Troost 
(1597-1750) bears a closer resemblance to the 
pictures of both Rowlandson and Hogarth. About a 
dozen of his pictures are exhibited at the Mauritshuis, 
and the link between the Dutch and English artists 


is clear. Yours, etc., 
E. F. WHITLEY, 
Bradfield College, Berks. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SCIENCE IN CHINA 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION IN CHINA. By Joseph 
Needham, with the research assistance of Wang 
Ling. Vol. 2—History of Scientific Thought, 
697 pp. (Cambridge University Press. 80s.) 

As in the first volume of the series, the range of 
interest and reference shown in this solid and 
impressive second instalment is staggeringly wide. 
The authors leap tirelessly from Mencius and Chu 
Hsi to Spencer and Marx, and back again to Tantrism 
and the Book of Changes. The most abiding impres- 
sion that I, for one, have got from this book is of the 
extremely subjective character that all our judgments 
about the meaning of Chinese philosophic texts must 
necessarily bear. I find myself in frequent disagree- 
ment with Dr. Needham and at the same time in- 
creasingly aware of the very different assumptions 
on which we work, due no doubt to the extremely 
different nature of our training and equipment. For 
example, Dr. Needham wants the ancient Chinese 
to be sensible. When Lao Tzu says that the Taoist 
adept “does nothing, yet everything gets done,” 
Dr. Needham believes that ‘‘ does nothing ”’ merely 
means “‘ does nothing contrary to the laws of Nature,” 
and he quotes later commentators who explain away 
“does nothing” on these lines. I have always 
supposed that these later writers were doing what the 
clergymen does when he says “ Our Lord did not 
really mean...” Inspired people, I have thought, 
say very extreme things, which uninspired people 
subsequently tone down and bring into accord 
with everyday common sense. I would therefore 
assume too that when Lao Tzu said “ Get rid of 
Learning” he really meant it. A seventeenth- 
century scholar, in a commentary which Dr. 
Needham describes (p. 511) as “‘ brilliant,” explains 
that Lao Tzu merely meant: do not pursue learning 
so exclusively as to interfere with the cultivation of 
virtue. Such an explanation no doubt helped to 
make Lao Tzu fit reading for the schoolroom; but 
I should not describe it as “ brilliant.” 

Another contrast between us (if I may be allowed 
to be egotistic to this extent) is that Dr. Needham 
has a great gift for synthesis, and I have none. I 
have explored a few patches of Chinese thought and 
literature rather thoroughly, but I have never 
attempted to put whole aeons into a nutshell, as the 
synthetist must. It is inevitable that when I get to 
sections of this book that deal with things I know 
about, I should feel conscious of a certain sketchiness. 
For example, in the section on Buddhism I have at 
some points the feeling that Dr. Needham is answer- 
ing an imaginary examination-paper (“‘ Give the 
names of four Fourth-century Syncretists ”’) rather 
than trying to communicate with his reader. The 
gallop becomes headlong when on p. 407 he dismisses 
the Zen Sect in six inaccurate lines, adding that it 
was “‘ a factor inimical to science.”’ His book, after 
all, deals according to its title with civilization as 
well as science; and it can hardly be denied that Zen 
Buddhism had a vast influence on Far Eastern 
civilization. 

The twenty pages on ** Human Law and the Laws 
of Nature ” are certainly the most original and most 
satisfying in the book. To the many kinds of law 
discussed the Edicts of emperors might perhaps 
have been added. These were ad hoc statutes very 
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much like Defence of the Realm Act regulations. It 
was often by the application of such Edicts rather 
than of the permanent code that Catholic mis. 
sionaries, for example, suffered persecution. It is, 
however, clearly impossible to write anything in the 
nature of a regular review about a work so ency- 
clopaedic. No one like Dr. Needham has ever 
existed before; no one but he could possibly carry 
on this great work—at least seven volumes are 
planned—to a conclusion. I devoutly hope that 
circumstances will enable the subsequent volumes to 
appear in a steady stream. One small regret may be 
expressed; several people supplied Dr. Needham 
with lists of corrections to Vol. I and hoped that sueh 
of these as he accepted would appear in a table of 
errata when Vol. 2 came out. This has not happened, 
and expert readers of Vol. 2 will be tempted this time 
to keep their corrections to themselves. 
ARTHUR WALEY. 


A PRAGMATICAL PRELATE 


THE PROTESTANT BISHOP. By Edward Carpenter, 
398 pp. (Longmans. 35s.) : 
Bishops, as a body, have seldom achieved any 

very remarkable degree of popularity in England—a 
fact which no doubt does them credit, rather than 
the contrary. “‘ Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you....” An exception to this general rule occurred 
during the troubled reign of James II when, for a 
few hectic weeks, the Anglican hierarchy (or a portion 
of it at least) achieved unparalleled heights of public 
approbation. Henry Compton, Bishop of London at 
the time and the subject of Canon Carpenter’s 
biography, although active in opposition to the 
Declaration of Indulgence was not one of the Seven 
Bishops upon whom descended such unwonted 
popular acclaim. In that fateful summer of 1688 he 
was under sentence of suspension from his episcopal 
duties—for failing to discipline one of his inferior 
clergy who had offended the King by his out- 
spokenness. 

But for this circumstance there can be little doubt 
that Compton would have been with his seven 
episcopal brethren when they presented to James 
their petition against the Declaration. He had been 
present at the meeting at Lambeth which decided 
upon the drafting of the petition, and none was more 
vehemently opposed than he to the King’s Romanizing 
proclivities. Moreover, on the very day upon which 
the Seven Bishops were acquitted after their famous 
trial in Westminster Hall, a letter was smuggled out 
of England to Holland inviting William of Orange to 
invade his father-in-law’s realm. The only episcopal 
signature on this invitation was that of Henry 
Compton, Bishop of London. That he was a true 
patriot and sincerely opposed to James’s despotic 
and unconstitutional behaviour there can be no 
question. But respect for his convictions in this 
affair must unhappily be tempered by his equivocal 
reply when taxed by the King with signing the invita- 
tion to William: “‘ I am confident that the rest of the 
Bishops would as readily answer in the negative as 
myself.” 

Compton was of aristocratic birth, the sixth son 
of the second Earl of Northampton. He was born, 
in 1632, in the noble Tudor mansion of Compton 
Wynyates and as a boy of ten was present at the 
battle of Edgehill, in which his father and elder 
brothers were involved on the side of King Charles. 





This circumstance enabled him in later years to 
boast that “he had formerly drawn his sword in 
defence of the Constitution.” It may also have given 
birth to that leaning towards matters military which 
distinguished Compton even during his episcopate. 
It was characteristic of him that when assisting the 
Princess Anne to escape from London in order that 
she might join her sister and brother-in-law in the 
West, the Bishop of London should have ridden 
ahead of the Princess’s coach arrayed in military 
buff coat and jack boots, and armed with sword and 
pistols—to the scandal of his episcopal brethren. 

Although he had rendered signal service to the 
House of Orange, both before and after the “‘ Glorious 
Revolution,” Compton was to experience the 
proverbial ingratitude of princes. When the See of 
Canterbury became vacant in 1691, through the 
Non-Juring Sancroft’s deprivation he was passed 
over in favour of Tillotson, Dean of St. Paul’s. This 
was a bitter blow and Compton took it hardly. For 
the rest of his life, however, (he died in 1713) he 
devoted himself with exemplary zeal to the pastoral 
care of his diocese, as well as to such diverse extra- 
diocesan concerns as the spiritual needs of the 
American colonies, the newly-founded Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel (of which he was a 
Vice-President), the dispossessed Episcopalian clergy 
of Scotland, French Huguenot refugees and the 
Greek Orthodox Community in London. 

The portrait we gain from Canon Carpenter’s 
admirable biography is of a warm-hearted, humane 
prelate, whose zeal at times out-ran his discretion, 
and whose practical common sense was more highly 
developed than his theological and doctrinal sense. 
Gilbert Burnet, with characteristic asperity, stig- 
matized Compton’s preaching as deficient in learning 
through his “not having pursued his studies with the 
necessary exactness.”’ No great scholar perhaps, but 
yet he was personally humbie and devout, generous 
to the extent of improvidence, and a notable Church- 
man of that Anglican Golden Age. 


H. A. L. RIce. 


AN ENGLISH EMPRESS 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. By Richard Barkeley, 322 pp. 

(Macmillan. 30s.) 

The life of Frederick who was Crown Prince of 
Prussia from 1861 until 1888, and who died three 
months after his accession, has an interest far greater 
than that of the proverbial heir to a throne who plays 
the Frondeur only until authority is in his hands. 
For this prince inherited something of the spirit of 
Goethe from his mother, a princess of Saxe-Weimar; 
indeed, all the rigours of the Prussian Court could 
never shake the liberal faith of this nineteenth- 
century Frederick. Historical ifs are notoriously 
sterile; it is nevertheless difficult to feel indifferent 
towards the possible results of the succession of 
Crown Prince Frederick in the ‘seventies when the 
German liberals, who had opposed Bismarck, were 
not yet politically broken or seduced. Frederick’s 
leadership of the South German troops in the war 
against France had done much to reconcile the 
southerners to the unification of Germany under 
Prussia; later Bismarck, by his ruthless skill in 
omission, concealed the contribution made by 


German patriots other than himself to the cause of 
unity. 
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Instead of succeeding to the throne at the height 
of his powers, Frederick became Emperor of the 
new Germany when he was already dying of cancer, 
As Regent in 1878 he had been obliged to play the 
Chancellor’s game, accepting a dissolution of the 
Reichstag which he knew was intended to destroy 
Bismarck’s enemies, and ten years later he was even 
more helpless. Frederick’s death, as he was bitterly 
aware, would open the way for the headstrong folly 
of his eldest son, William, who was as illiberal as 
Bismarck but without his sagacity. 

It was an integral part of Frederick’s character 
and creed that he loved Britain and a British princess 
who shared his beliefs with considerable under- 
standing. The Empress Frederick, as she ultimately 
became, was Queen Victoria’s eldest child and the 
favourite pupil of the Prince Consort. Her 
** advanced ” opinions, but also the emotional tact- 
lessness of her nature, made this unhappy woman a 
ready weapon in Bismarck’s hands: he used her 
presence to fight the Crown Prince whose political 
views he declared to be contaminated by “ the 
Englishwoman.” After the torments of Bismarck’s 
intrigues against her, the Empress Frederick was 
plagued by the vindictive tyranny of her eldest son. 
As Dr. Barkeley points out, had she failed to smuggle 
her correspondence out of Germany, in defiance of 
her son’s policemen, we might never have been 
adequately informed of her, and her husband’s, 
struggle against the Bismarckian character of the 
new Reich. Recent work on Bismarck has shown how 
cruel, arbitrary and even hysterical his behaviour 
could be—in many ways his Germany was halfway 
to that of Hitler. It is interesting to find Crown 
Prince Frederick and his wife resisting the growing 
anti-Semitism of their day which at least stopped 
short of violence. The Dowager Empress lived on 
for thirteen years, lived on to build herself her new 
home, Friedrichshof near Frankfurt, where she, too, 
died of cancer a few months after Queen Victoria’s 
death. At least she was spared the experience of war 
between her sons and brothers which came another 
thirteen years later. 

Although Dr. Barkeley has chosen so important 
a subject, and although he is able to draw heavily 
upon the Empress Frederick’s letters, his book is 
unsatisfactory. It reads like a faulty translation— 
the author does not seem familiar with the use of 
tenses and articles in English, it is repetitive, and far 
too full of moral judgments which a reader would 
prefer to be free to make for himself. Finally, from 
the scholar’s point of view, the lack of a bibliography 
is a serious disadvantage in spite of the footnotes 
which indicate the author’s chief sources. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


| The October issue will include Articles on: 


Tiberius; Queen Elizabeth’s Archbishops; York- 
shire’s Treaty of Neutrality; William Pitt and 
Lord Bute; Jamaica and Britain; The Japanese 
Military Revolt; A Difficult Father-in-Law, 

the 9th Earl of Northumberland. 
















































~ NOTES ON FURTHER READING 
‘ee THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT, by Lieut.-Col. A. H. 
he Burne. The standard account is that of Sir Harris 
Nicolas (1827), awkwardly put together, but valuable 
me for the translations of some of the sources. The best 
rly all-round description is that of the Rev. H. B. George: 
lly Battles of English History (1896), and the most 
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Reign of Henry V (1914-19). Sir James Ramsay, 
ter Lancaster and York, Vol. I (1892), and Sir Charles 
038 Oman, The Art of War in the Middle Ages, Vol. II 
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ely French description is in Réné de Belleval: La 
the Bataille d’ Azincourt (1865). There are no detailed 
ler accounts by modern French writers. 
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wn Past (1956); N. C. Chaudhuri, The Autobiography 
ing of an Unknown Indian (1951) ; K. M. Panikkar, Asia 
ped and Western Dominance, 1498-1945 (1953); G. B. LI ERP L 
on Sansom, The Western World and JFapan (1950); 
oe: A. J. Toynbee, The World and the West (1953). 
a CLEMENCEAU, by John Roberts. D. W. Brogan, AND 
her The Development of Modern France, 1870-1939 


| _ (London, 1940); G. Bruun, Clemenceau (Harvard, LONDON 
eat 1943); J. Hampden Jackson, Clemenceau and the 


Third Republic (London, 1946) ; J. Martet,Clemenceau: 
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